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Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


$ AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


-/ 


+ 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 


* 

| fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
| 

L 


They are sold by the 


XD) United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States 
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If Union Labor Made it 
© IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 
THE FOR 


* 





DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N, J. 


| 
| 
 rincmnstamvammesmeesnnanced 
NT 


WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





tye Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
APPLY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
115 Broadway, N. Y. WM. B. JOYCE, President Agents Everywhere 


© “AMERICA’S LEADING SURETY COMPANY’ 
aera eee 
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The Producer } 





Fortify yourself to be a result producer. Eat 
bread made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST } 


Bread will provide you with the energy to do 
your work well and with the least effort. In other 
words, good bread, the kind made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, makes for good workmanship. 











The Fleischmann Co. 
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| NAMED SHOES 
<p &S 
WORKERS UNION 


RANSOME CONCRETE - 
MACHINERY CO. ou | 


MADE IN 
Factory 





NON-UNION 
CONCRETE MIXERS AND: FACTORIES 
APPLIANCES 
Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


ab No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and reliable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 
Do not accept any excuse for absence 


Dunellen : NewJersey | | of the union stamp. 


Agents in All Large Cities || 20r som rare” cust nuensuectien 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 












































SANITATION! 











An important question to contractors, builders, and work- 
men. The WEST SANITOR CLOSET helps to solve 
the question. Nopumping, nocesspool, no sewerage, or 
water system necessary. Guaranteed odorless and sani- 
tary when properly installed and Sanitor Fluid used 

as directed. Write us today for full par- 

ticulars. We know they will interest you. 











WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


Home Office: 
12 E. FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Triple 
Tread 
RUBBERS 


WITH These two products are known 


from the Atlantic to the 


Leather Heel Pacific. 


Seat The white lead is pure, free from 
grit, fine, easy to spread and 
absolutely uniform. 


Manufactured by 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY ITIS 


ster snscnltinate tail Dutch Boy White 





Lead 


The linseed oil is pure, clear, care- 
fully filtered, well-settled and 
free from excessive foots. 


IT IS 


Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil 
A skilled painter can insure a 


good job by the use of 
these materials. 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Leindorf Portable 
Electric Lamp 2,00 
Puts the Light Where You Need It 





Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where needed, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDOREF Portable Electric | AMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 

ou one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we willsend you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 











Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street :: New York City, U.S.A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp 














YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
Do You Drink INTO MONEY 


Gibson’s $$$$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 


or Just Whiskey? money in his spare time by securing 


subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
Surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 


Gibson Distilling Company AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Philadelphia, Pa. Should be in Every Home 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 10¢ 2.°°y from ) $1 ee ion 


newsdealers 
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HERE is something almost jolly in a swing- 

ing line of snow-white clothes dancing in the 
sun. Their very appearance is such good com- 
pensation for the work of washing that every 
woman should be interested in whatever will 
help make. them whiter and clearer than ever. 


Ivory Soap will do this. It not only cleanses 
clothes thoroughly but because of its own white- 
ness and quality it does not discolor fabrics nor 
leave streaks and spots which defy the most thor- 
ough rinsing. 


After washing with Ivory Soap, clothes are as 
clear and white as soap and water can make 
them. Sun and wind do not have to bleach out 
the effect of the washing itself. They merely 
give the finishing touch to garments that one can 
be proud of the moment they go on the line. 





Speaking of his delight in his wife’s housekeeping, Robert Louis 
‘mene said: ““My joy is to see her hanging 
clothes on the line in a high wind.”’ 


IVORY SOAP .. . [22]... 998% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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Foot-prints vanish when 


Star Naphtha Washing Powder 


comes 


” your vestibule, in your bathroom— 
wherever you have a tile floor— you 

need no longer worry about the foot 

marks that seem to come almost immedi- 

ately after you clean. Just put about a 

tablespoonful of Star Naphtha Washing APHTH 

Powder in a pail of water, stir until dis- 

solved and use to mop the floor. You WASHING 


will find it the easy way to give these POWDER 
places the frequent cleaning they require. _| me PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


CINCINNATLO, 
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The Improved Washing Powder in 
the Big Wax-Wrapped Package 5c 
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Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 
SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


— and — 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE | 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men's Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison 


Room with Shower Bath 
One person $2.00 
Two persons 3.00 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath 
One person $2.00 and $2.50 
Two persons 3.00 and 3.50 
Corner Room with Bath 
One person 4.00 
Two persons 5.00 
Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location. 




















The second section of this beautiful new Hotel will be 
completed December 15, 1916, construction of 
which will begin immediately. 


No expenditure will be spared toward making this Hotel 
a model of perfect service, affording the most 
up-to-date accommodations and luxuries of the 
modern hotel—AT POPULAR PRICES. 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, one of 
the finest and ULAR PEE places of its kind in 
the world. POPULAR PRICES PREVAIL 


Under the personal supervision of HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 














YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$3$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 


1 a copy from a year by 
9c nowenenlers ¥ $ subscription 





Factory Price Means 
SAVING YOU 25% TO 33% ON 
Union Label Shirts, Pajamas, 
Nightshirts, Athletic 
Underwear 


Ladies’ Bungalow Aprons and 
Breakfast Sets 





We Manufacture and Sell Direct To You 





Send us your mail orders for the 
best merchandise in the world, 
bearing the UNION LABEL 


We can prove that you can buy better 
Shirts with the label than without 


Ask for Our Catalogue. Endorsed by San 
'\Francisco Labor Council 


EAGLESON @ CoO. 


Manufacturers and Retailere 
(for 40 years) 
FacTORY AND STORE: 
1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, Cat, 
112-116 South Spring St. 717 K 
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Recollections 
of Olden 


Of course he smiles when he thinks of the days he wasted in hard, 
backbreaking, eye straining, unnecessary filing and re-fitting. He now 
uses Saws which not only cut true to the line and run more easily 
but that hold their sharp cutting edges longer than any other Saw. 


ATKINS SAWS 


For all purposes. Made of Silver Steel. Require less fitting 
because they are more scientifically made. Then there is no risk 
in buying an ATKINS SAW because they are covered by a Money- 
Back Guarantee should they fail to give perfect satisfaction. Made 
with either the old style straight across handle or 
AtKins exclusive perfection handle, embossed. 


OUR FREE OFFER: Send us ten cents for our 352-page Carpenters’ Catalog, 
called “SAW SENSE.’ Tells all about the complete line of Saws, Jaw 
Tools and Specialties. Also our Time Book with wage scale and 
a free gold-plated Hand Saw Watch Charm. 


E. C. ATKINS @ Co. Inc. INDIANAPOLIS, 
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O you really understand the full 

meaning of the much over- 
worked word “‘Efficiency’’? No une 
insured wage-earner is more than 
fifty per cent efficient, for the other 
fifty per cent is wasted in wondering 
what his loved ones would do if 
he, the bread-winner, died before 
providing for their future. 


Prudential 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 











Make Yours a “Safety First’’ 
CONTRACT 


By Using 


BLASTING 
MACHINES 


IRING loaded bore holes with electrical 

currents decreases the liability of acci- 
dents, increases the efficiency of explosives 
and reduces the cost of blasting operations, 
Simplicity of design, compactness and de- 
pendability in operation make Du Pont Blast- 
ing Machines practical and popular with 
blasting crews. 
Safeguard life and property by requiring 
the use of blasting machines for detonation 
of explosives. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
E I. du Pont de Nemours @ Co. 
Powder Makers Since 1802 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 











WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 

















DE MAND 
NEW ENGLAND 


Profit 


Sharing 
Stamps 


Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 


Stamp with the Union Label.” 


You can cut the cost of living by getting 
‘*Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase. They represent the greatest 
profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeemable for 


Cash-Premiums-Mdse.-Travel 


NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


127thto 129th St. and Amsterdam Ave.,NewYork City,N.Y. 








“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


HEN YOU BUY a 
Winton Six, you 

can have precisely 

what you want. You are 
never forced to accept any- 
body else’s taste. Your 
Own personal desires are 
consulted and carried out 
exactly. That’s why the 
Winton Six is always a 
delightful personal posses- 
sion, a private car in the 
fullest sense. And that 
helps greatly in making 
life worth while. Two 
motor and chassis sizes: 33 
at $2485, and 48 at $3500. 
Prices subject to change 

without notice. 





Write today for catalog 


THE WINTON COMPANY 
728 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


CONTRACTORS 


HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DREDGING 

DOCK WORKS 


NEW YORE 











THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


—— 
=—/~ Chocolates 
The Checotalia that at tiffornt 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 








The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 








Reoms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.60 
per day and up p.r day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 








| F.H.ROBERTS CO, Boston, Mass 





in Every Room 
z al 
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THE MOTION PICTURE BOARD OF TRADE OF AMERICA 
INC., WILL HOLD IN 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 


on MAY 6 to 13, inclusive 


The First National Exposition of the 
Motion Picture Industry 


This exposition will be in every way worthy of the fifth in- 
dustry of the United States, which now has a capitalization of 
$500,000,000, and gives regular and profitable employment to 
more than 450,000 people. Every branch of the business will be 
represented. 


For space apply by wire to 





J. W. BINDER. or HARRY COCHRANE, 
Motion Picture Board of Trade of America, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York City 
18 East Forty-First Street, 
New York City 

















Poole +) ‘vz. ypc ontinlertery 
Engineering & 7m — EE For Cutting 


Machine Co. ie : and Planing 
BALTIMORE, MD. =} - Gears 


— r Our Facilities are Un- 
We make a specialty of surpassed, Ranging 
from 1 ft. to 50 ft. 
Special Heavy oo 
Castings Centrifugal Pa 
s 
Engine Bases, Cylinders : ° . noms 4 a 4 mp 
Liners, Fly Wheels, | and Dredge 
etc. a Machinery 


Interior of Erecting Shop, showing 12” Disappearing Gun Built for U. S. Government 





CLARK FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
Designed Particularly for MOTOR BOATS 


Transmits any amount of power at any speed with- 
out Vibration or Back Lash. 
Makes alignment of engine and propeller shafts 
easy. Absolutely nothing to get out of order. 
The only flexible couplings that can be automati- 
cally lubricated while running 
Bore, keyways and set screws to your specification. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 
CLARK FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., Inc. - 27 Walker Street, New York 


Darling Bros., Lid., Montreal, Quebec, Can. Pacific Net & Twine Co., Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and. benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


*~ 





* 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers, Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 

















The above label Is stam 


don 


Collars and Cuffs 





SPECI ere coors ONE 


T 




















The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 














The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shi overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


* 


New York 


sia 


w 
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1875 


The First 
Telephone 


The Country-wide System 








Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically carried 


from one room to another and recog- . 


nized on June 2, 1875. That sound 
was the birth-cry of the telephone. 

The original instrument—the very 
first telephone in the world—is shown 
in the picture above. 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art of 
profound importance in the world’s 
civilization. 

At this anniversary time, the Bell 
System looks back on forty-one years 
of scientific achievement and eco- 
nomic progress, and gives this ac- 
count of its stewardship: 


It has provided a system of com- 
munication adequate to public needs 
and sufficiently in advance of ex- 
isting conditions to meet all private 
demands or national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the most 
economical servant of the people for 
social and commercial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating staff 
loyal to public interests and ideals; 
and by its policy of service it has won 
the appreciation and good will of 
the people. 


With these things in mind, the 
Bell System looks forward with con- 
fidence to a future of greater oppor- 
tunity and greater achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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NEW YORK’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


BROADWAY AT FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 











“ 





Centrally located in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict; surrounded by over forty theatres; five minutes 
from N. Y. Central and Penna, R. R. Depots; newly 
furnished; up-to-date in every respect; 300 rooms, 


300 baths. Ww 


$1.50 to $3.00 per day. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
H. S. DUNCAN, Manager 








The Underwood Typewriter 


1S IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


The “‘Just as good as the Underwood” 

argument, advanced for the sale of 

* typewriters, sums up all the proof of 
Underwood superiority. 


UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 





United Lead Company 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


w 


4441 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR CONVENTION, 1914 


Hotel Walton 


Broad and Locust Streets - - PHILADELPHIA 
Under New Management 

Near all Theatres, Shops, Railway Stations, 
Street car lines and points of interest 

EUROPEAN PL4N 350 well-furnished rooms 

Rooms without bath Rooms with bath 
$1.50 up $2 up 

EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, Editor 
Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 


1916 
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Benevolent (?) Compulsion in Colorado 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Letter from Mr. M. Strahan 


Voluntary Insurance vs. Compulsory (Continued) 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


The American Cossack ‘ 
By PHILIP WAGAMAN, Vice-President, pimaieaate State 


Federation of Labor 


Here’s Another One of ’Em 


EDITORIAL: 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor 


Toilers, Now’s Your Time 

Teachers! Freedom Through Organization 
‘‘Scientific Management’s’’ Grand-Stand Play 
Debs, the Apostle of Secession 


Conventions of International Unions, 1916 
What Our Organizers Are Doing 

District and General Organizers 
OFFICIAL: 


Hatters’ Circular 


Engagements and Conferences of Pecsident 
Gompers ; 


Charters Issued 
Financial Statement 
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Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: <q 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which ad vertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Turrp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. : 

Fourtu— That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in ary way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Feceration of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

FirtH— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 1s the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 


are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L,. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 

Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the stiggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


STRANGE hybrid law appeared so quietly upon the statute books 
A of the state of Colorado that few were aware of its coming and many 
even yet are ignorant that such a law prevails in any state in America. 

The title of this law is as follows: 

An act to determine and define the relations between employer and employe, pro- 
viding for safe and hygienic conditions and for compensation for accidental injury to or 
death of employes; for insurance of such compensation; establishing an industrial com- 
mission, prescribing its powers, and providing for review of its proceedings; making an 
appropriation to carry out the provisions of this act; providing penalties for violations 
of this act; repealing all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act, and declaring this 
act being necessary for the immediate preservation of public peace, health and safety. 

It will be observed that even in the title of the act, power is given to 
determine the relations between employe and employer, a power danger- 
ous to the freedom of the workers. For be it always remembered 
that when any governmental authority has the power to regulate and deter- 
mine the relations of workers and employers, the right of the toilers to deter- 
mine their own part in their relations with employers is taken from them. In 
periods of slavery the government of the time always had the authority and 
the power to determine the relations of the slaves to their owners (the workers 
to their employers) and always exercised that power. 

This Colorado law, forbidding any changes affecting conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours without at least thirty days’ notice, 
was enacted at the close of a prolonged industrial struggle in Colorado that 
attracted world-wide attention because of the brutality manifested toward 
the striking workers, cynical indifference to human rights and absolute 


disrespect for the governmental and political agencies of the state. 
(437) 
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After every institution, including the governor, the state judiciary, the 
state militia and the sheriffs, had been used to assist the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which is the other name for the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, and 
the other coal operators in defeating the strike of the miners, and when 
peace had been established by the presence of federal troops, then because 
of an avowed “high consideration” for the rights of ‘‘the public,” a law was 
rushed through which declared that the public was an interested party in 
every industrial dispute and had legal rights that must not be interfered with 
by those who were seeking to establish industrial justice and human rights. 
The law created an Industrial Commission to enforce its provisions. Recently 
a member of the commission made an address in Columbus, Ohio, before the 
National Convention of Industrial Commissioners. In this address the com- 
missioner endeavored to explain the purposes and the functions of the Colorado 
commission. He emphasized industrial peace, and quite rightly so, for 
the law does not concern itself with industrial justice. The procedure 
which it established makes peace or the absence of industrial friction the 
paramount purpose. The ideal is to maintain continuous production or, in 
the words of the commissioner, ‘it embodies the same principle contained 
in the peace treaties prepared by William Jennings Bryan,” the ultra-pacifist. 

This compulsory law is part of an industrial program that the Rocke- 
fellers have forced upon Colorado. It is in line with that ‘fundamental 
principle” for which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., announced before a con- 
gressional committee that he would be willing to sacrifice his last dollar; 
namely, refusal to recognize or deal with trade unions. 

For his own properties in Colorado, John D. Rockefeller has manu- 
factured an industrial subterfuge which provides for a substitute for trade 
unions. Rockefeller unions have been organized and are being used to prevent 
the formation of bona fide unions that develop democracy and a spirit of 
liberty among men. The idea is to prevent “industrial unpleasantness’’— 
strikes—but Mr. Rockefeller has yet to learn that the greatest quality of 
the Anglo-Saxon people is that spirit which tempers all conduct with in- 
subordination, which constantly and unconsciously reserves the right to 
maintain concepts of rights against any invasion or infringement by any 
hostile agency. 

There are worse things than rupture of industrial peace—they are 
failure and inability to resent wrongs and to maintain rights. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of industrial as well as political liberty. 

The story of recent industrial events in Colorado is too familiar to be 
repeated again on these pages. It has been told in previous editorials and 
articles. The fundamental principle involved in that industrial struggle was 
the right of workers to organize and to deal collectively with their employers. 
It was in opposition to this right that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made a public 
declaration before a committee of the Congress of the United States that he 
would sacrifice his last cent in Colorado rather than recognize the union of 
miners, a voluntary organization of these workers to promote their own 
interests and to protect themselves and those dependent upon them. 

The strike of last year which involved the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
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Company was the expression of a desire for rights and industrial justice. 
It was a voluntary movement to secure these purposes. 

The story of the terrific opposition to voluntary institutions among 
the miners is known the world over. The various subtle and determined 
manifestations of that opposition were disclosed to the general public through 
the hearings held before congressional committees, through stories told 
by the workers themselves who went through the terrible warfare in Colo- 
rado, by the trials of workers who were accused of alleged violations of law 
in connection with the Colorado strike, by the hearings held by the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations and by the persistent efforts of just 
humanitarian editors and publicists to enable the citizens of our republic 
to understand the fundamental principles at issue in that contest. 

The state of Colorado was made the scene of an industrial war in which 
mine operators used their employes as feudal retainers to wage a feudal war 


to reduce their employes to subjugation and in which warfare the state militia / 


was put at their service. To bring an end to the state of anarchy that had 


developed in Colorado, federal troops were sent into the field. The federal 
forces succeeded in reestablishing law and order, but industrial justice was 
still far distant. There fell upon the people of the state a peace which 
was a state of lethargy. The citizens of Colorado realized the force of the 
opposition to industrial justice and they realized the resources of those who 
were opposing conditions which alone could bring satisfaction to the wage- 
earners. It was when a feeling of desperation, a feeling of willingness to 
try any experiment prevailed, that the suggestion was made for the enact- 
ment of a law providing for compulsory investigation of industrial disputes 
conferring the abnormal powers. 

It is common information that Mackenzie King is regarded as the 
sponsor of the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act. Compulsory investigation 
is an expurgated form of compulsory arbitration and made its appearance in 
Colorado synchronous with the activities of Mr. King of the personal staff 
of John D. Rockefeller. The system was imported from Canada, where it 
had been established under the direction of Mr. King. In Canada it applied 
only to public service agencies, and, even in that form, was found objectionable 
by the workers. But even in Canada compulsory investigation of industrial 
disputes and restrictions upon the right to strike had application only to 
public service utilities or those institutions affected with public interests. It 
is only since war conditions have developed and as a war emergency measure 
that the Canadian government ventured to extend the application of the 
Lemieux act to industries furnishing munitions of war and even then the 
government did not venture to accomplish this extension of authority by 
an jact of Parliament but by an “Order in Council.” 

The Canadian organized labor movement desired to secure amendments 
to the Canadian act, but held these in abeyance upon receiving the informa- 
tion that the Canadian Parliament would consider nothing but war measures. 
To their astonishment, information came to the workers that the Govern- 
ment intended to issue an “Order in Council’ to extend the Compulsory 
Investigation Act to apply to all establishments producing munitions of war. 
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Thus demonstrated the old principle—it is of the nature of government 
to exercise power and to create more power and to extend the right of com- 
pulsion in order to make the activities of government more effective. 

It remained for Colorado, the state that had been subservient to the will 
of the Rockefellers, as it had been subservient to the will of other mine 
operators, to declare that the interest of the public required that the workers 
should be deprived of their right not to work. The state that had denied its 
wage-earners the opportunity to secure industrial rights and to establish 
standards of freedom declared that the denial of their rights and freedom 
was of lesser consequence than industrial peace. 

Colorado’s employers have achieved world-wide notoriety as the result 
of their determined efforts to deny Colorado’s workers the rights of free men 
and women. The world was shocked at the brutality, the savagery and the 
relentlessness of the industrial war that was waged against the coal miners—a 
war in which armed troops, death-dealing automobiles and machine guns- 
arson, physical and mental suffering were all part of a determined campaign 
to defeat efforts of those workers to secure better and safer conditions of 
work and fairer terms of pay. 

The Colorado methods shocked the world and roused the consciences of all 
fair-minded people. But it seems that the consciences of the citizens and em- 
ployers of Colorado were not reached, for they have bound the workers with 
other shackles that are just as deadly to economic freedom though more subtle, 
less spectacular, noisy and less crude. They have circumscribed by law the 
right of workers to stop work at will. 

Every man or woman who works for wages knows that his or her value in 
the economic world depends upon labor power or power to produce. ‘To stop 
work, to withhold labor power, is often the only course that will compel em- 
ployers to recognize the value of labor power and to recognize the rights of 
workers. It is the final defensive weapon of the workers; it is that which 
distinguishes between free workers and slaves. 

It was because we realized the nature of the danger that was imminent 
to Colorado’s workers that last fall we sounded the warning to put the workers 
on guard. 

The Barbers’ Union was the first to protest against the Colorado Indus, 
trial Commission’s decree which forced that union to keep the “‘union shop card”’ 
in the window of a struck-bound shop “pending a settlement.” 

Among the first trades to seriously suffer from the legislative experi- 
ment—compulsory investigation—was the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
Denver. 

Conditions under which the tailors were working were subversive to 
health, wages were inadequate, the whole trade was disorganized. The 
tailors undertook to negotiate directly with employers but failed. The tailors 
under the law were forbidden to strike. The tailors and their employers were 
required to submit their differences to three “impartial” commissioners in 


the month of September, 1915. 
Since the work of the tailors is largely a seasonal trade, there is much of 
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strategic advantage attached to the time at which demands are made. The 
interests of employers are often furthered by delay and the purposes of the 
workers are defeated. 

According to the terms of the law, after a case has been submitted to the 
Industrial Commission, it is an illegal act, and punishable, for the workmen 
to strike until the commission has finally decided the case. This phase makes 
it possible for the commission to delay indefinitely. 

Organizer Biggs of the Tailors’ Union writes us that, despite repeated 
efforts of the tailors to secure hearings promptly, despite their pleas against 
delay and procrastination, it was 172 days after the case was submitted before 
a decision was rendered. 

During those four months, no journeyman tailor of Denver could strike 
under penalties of imprisonment and fine. During those 172 days the journey- 
men tailors were under the same legal conditions as the workers of the Middle 
Age—to strike would be a crime. The tailors were by law compelled to work 
against their will. 

After 172 days the commission rendered its decision; it held that the 
contentions of the workers were just and then the men won. After so long a 
delay the commission got out of the way of the union, and thus removed the 
impediment that had prevented the tailors securing their just demands sooner. 

After 172 days the tailors were free again—free to deal with their em- 
ployers. After all the delay, after all the formalities and functioning of 
the commission, it still devolved upon the union to do that which alone could 
protect and benefit the workers—make an agreement with the employers. 

There can be no clearer proof of the inability of even well-meaning com- 
missioners to promote the interests of the wage-earners as well as those 
wage-earners themselves can attend to their own affairs than certain state- 
ments made before the commission. 

In the case to which reference has been made, that of the Journeymen 
Tailors, when the investigation of the commission was protracted during 
172 days, the men in the union complained against the delay, a delay that 
was particularly detrimental to their interests and to the success of their 
cause. A hearing was had at which an opportunity for the expression of 
these complaints was presented. Some of the replies and questions bring 
out clearly the inadequacy of outsiders to deal with the fundamental problems 
of an organization. 

It is impossible for any one to be absolutely unbiased and disinterested 
in an industrial dispute—individual psychology will cause him to be inclined 
either one way or the other. The mental bias of each is the result of his life’s 
experience, and his relations with his fellow-men, whether as employer or as 
employe. All of his thinking, all of his conclusions are colored by past ex- 
periences. It does not follow that people can not make fair decisions, but 
it is true that there is no such thing as a third party to industrial disputes. 
Those who are not directly concerned will have an influence direct 
or indirect. It may be nothing more than the expression of an opinion 
and thereby adding to the sum total of what is known as public opinion. 
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It may be a slight influence in the financial world or the ecnonomic world, 
but the cumulative effect of the influence exerted by individuals becomes a 
powerful determining influence in deciding the whole matter. 

The formal discussion quoted below shows how the ideals of the members 
of the commission, their purposes, their method of mind are often at cross 
purposes with those of the working people. It is of no avail to argue that out- 
siders might know better what is good for the wage-earners than the wage- 
earners themselves. That condition is contrary to democracy and is at 
variance with the ideals of our nation and the genius of our people. However, 
the testimony does not show that the commissioners are better able to judge 
of the welfare of these journeymen tailors than the journeymen tailors them- 
selves. Much of the testimony is quoted because of its importance in con- 
sidering this Colorado law. 

No other proof could demonstrate more conclusively than this report 
furnished by the Colorado Industrial Commission how completely the 
theory breaks down that absolute justice will inevitably follow from inter- 
vention of a “disinterested’”’ third party. There is no disinterested third 
party. Those not directly concerned in the industrial dispute divide them- 
selves into two groups—those whose environment, understanding, sympathies, 
experiences, economic interests—friendly either to employers’ interests or to 
employes’ cause. The issues are moral issues and there can be no neutrality 


in morals. 
The following is from the official stenographic report of that hearing: 


Mr. Williams (Member of Commission): First I want this cleared up. I want to 
know if you are making any charge that the commission has purposely delayed this hearing? 

Mr. Biggs (Organizer of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America): To be per- 
fectly frank with you we did think and we thought all along that the commission purposely 
delayed it last fall, and all our people think so and I feel that you gentlemen have just 
blotted out three months of my life for the work, for without the law, without the com- 
mission, we could have gotten all things and I would have been in St. Paul, and we had 
reasons for thinking so. We don’t charge you did it, but we feel that way. 

Mr. Williams: On behalf of the commission and myself, I deny such a charge. I am 
a public official in this state and if any commissioner uses a motive like that, the com- 
mission will forfeit public confidence. 

Mr. Biggs: We don’t charge you with it, but we have felt that way. 

Mr. Williams: We will clear up that feeling now. At the opening day of this hearing 
we went over this briefly. You made one or two visits to the commission and we talked in a 
preliminary way, gave you a copy of the law and told you what it was. Mr. Warren can 
speak for himself as to how many times he visited members of your organization and the 
employers, the merchant tailors. Between that time and the time you demanded the 
formal hearing, he saw the president of your union, or some officer and also saw the merchant 
tailors. You know that our custom is when a demand is put in to first keep in touch with 
both sides and see that they get together. That is our custom. We proceed on the theory 
if they can get together without us, it is better, but failing in their effort to get together, 
we have a formal investigation. After this had gone on for sometime, you with some other 
union men and Mr. Warren came to my office and at that time you said you were 
entitled to a hearing. Do you recall that visit? 
A. Yes. 
Q. We told you we would give you a hearing as quickly as possible; that meeting I 
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am sure was in October. I want to say that{visit to my office was the firstlvisit I had from you 
since we moved upstairs and the first time I knew you were wanting a formal hearing and I 
said, “Mr. Biggs, if a formal hearing is now what you want, you shall have it.” Now 
we didn’t have the formal hearing, I was away. You remember Mr. Warren still endeavored 
to get both sides together. During one of those conferences I was out of the city but they 
were held here as Mr. Warren can state. Following those conferences we set this case for 
formal hearing and we set it for the first day after Mr. McLaughlin returned from the east, 
Have I misstated any fact up to date? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there anything in that situation up to the present time—I don’t want you to 
advise the union, or to advise those men or the merchant tailors that the commission has 
sought to delay this hearing—is there anything in the facts I have recited to give you any 
right to say we have not done what we could? 

A. Not in the facts you have cited. We were asking for a hearing and you were not 
here. I saw Commissioner McLaughlin a number of times. We insisted on formal hearing 
and we wrote and asked just as insistently as we could and yet remain courteous and 
your secretary wrote us a letter saying that the commission was busy with similar cases 
and wouldn’t hear it, but we would have ample notice of a hearing, and about a week later 
we read in the paper that Mr. McLaughlin was in Ohio delivering a series of lectures and 
we wondered how the commission could be very busy if the chairman was in another 
state delivering lectures and the two didn’t agree at all; in fact, those two statements were 
so dissimilar that you can fancy the effect it had on our people and on me, and then I re- 
member when I came again and you said, ‘““Now, Mr. Biggs, what is the reason you don’t 
get together?” and I said “We are willing to meet a committee, providing it won’t delay the 
formal hearing,” and you said, “Now, why can’t you meet with three of your own men and 
three of the bosses and you get by yourselves and talk it over and find some common 
ground to get together?”’ and I agreed to that, provided it wouldn’t delay the formal hearing: 
We heard very straight that the bosses were going to play for delay; that if they could drag this 
thing over they would have us at their mercy, and they said that if they could just hold 
this over until January, they would have us right where they wanted us. Now, we were 
to come up, three of us, to meet three of the bosses and have a nice quiet little conference. 
When we came, what did we find? Why, we found fifteen bosses, a lawyer, a motion to 
quash and there we were just myself and one other tailor against fifteen of the bosses. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. There was no motion to quash at that time? 

A. They submitted it and your secretary insisted and insisted and insisted that you 
go into the merits of the case, when we were just to meet two or three bosses to get on 
common ground, and I had to object and insist that we were not there to go into the merits 
of the case, and we objected to the numerous bosses. 

Q. They didn’t disturb you any? 

A. I think almost any man is dusturbed when three or four ask questions all at once, 
I will admit I held my own with the fifteen. The point is that those bosses were up talking 
after a while and when I wanted the floor I had to wait until two or three of those fifteen were 
through talking. I had to take my turn like the men who were not connected with this 
dispute. 

Q. I was not at that conference and Mr. McLaughlin was away. Now, the conference 
was an informal conference and you were not bound to anything at that time. 

A. There was a stenographer there. 

Mr. Lannon: I didn’t have notification as to who was to be there. 

Mr. Williams: You weren’t bound to anything at that time? 


A. No. 
Q. Then there was nothing in the presence of extra number of bosses that was dan- 


gerous? 
A. We had been promised a nice little conference and we found we were up against 
a lawyer and a motion to quash. 

Q. It was not heard then? 

A. No. Well, we held our own that day. 
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Q. There was nothing in the presence of extra number of bosses which jeopardized 
you in any way was there, and there was nothing compulsory about that gathering that 
day? 

A. It all makes an impression. You know it was not a fair hearing to have fifteen 
against two and unfortunately I had a man with me who was hardly any help to me at 
all, and I want to say it made a very bad impression when the secretary insisted that we 
go into the merits of the case. There is something else. Mr. Healy clearly broke the law 
section—I think, 29. He had indirectly caused a lockout and we, on the recommendation 
of our lawyer, were going to have Mr. Healy arrested because he had violated the statute 
of the state. We went to the district attorney and he refused to give us a warrant 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. You are not blaming us for that? 

A. No. He said we should get the consent or the approval of the commission, so I 
said “All right.” I came up here and I told Mr. Lannon about it and Mr. Lannon said, 
“Well, we can’t do that, you have to get the consent of the attorney general,’ and I 
said, ‘Well, let us go down to the attorney general’ and he said ‘“‘Well, it takes a majority 
and now Mr. Williams is out of town and when he comes back we: will go to the attorney 
general,’”’ and I said ‘‘When will Mr. Williams be back?” and he said ‘‘Mr. Williams will! be 
back Monday.” I said ‘‘Will you telephone me just as soonas Mr. Williams gets back?’’ 
and he said ‘‘Yes.’’ Then I went to see the Secretary and I said “Will you telephone me as 
quick as Mr. Williams gets back?” and he said “Yes,” but I got no phone Monday and I 
came up Tuesday and I found Commissioner Williams here and I asked him about it and 
he said Mr. Lannon was out of town, so I thought we were pretty nearly blocked; there 
was too much red tape. Mr. Healy was having his work done in Chicago, breaking the 
law and here we were blocked; we couldn’t get at that man and I went to the secretary 
and I told him I wanted him to go down and see Mr. Healy about this, I was not so par- 


ticular about having him arrested, and the secretary said to me “I think you make a mis- 


” 


take to come here and tell the commission what we are to do. 

Mr. Warren: The secretary did, however, after callingMr. Biggs down for his manner 
of giving directions, attend to the matter requested, to see Mr. Healy and call his attention 
to the effect that he was in the manner—according to Mr. Biggs—breaking the law on 
indirect lockout. 

Mr. Lannon: Would you state what the nature of that lockout was? 

Mr. Warren: The charge was made by Mr. Biggs that Mr. Healy was having his 
goods cut up here and marked here and was sending east to have them made, where formerly 
they were made here. 

Mr. Biggs: 
A. That was Mr. Grauman who cut the work out and sent it to Chicago. 
Mr. Warren: 

A. I took it up with Mr. Healy and he agreed to do it. I would like to state that since 
I have occasion to go to Mr. Healy by Mr. Biggs’ request, I get a man reinstated who I 
think is still getting work from that shop. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. Mr. Biggs, were you told I was ill when I was not in the city? 

A. You told me that your voice had broken down and you had to come home. 

Q. Now, you are mistaken; I told you my nerves, I never lost my voice. 

A. We sent you an official notice notifying you that Mr. Grauman had broken the 
law clearly. We knew he had cut out seven suits and taken to Chicago and left his hands 
without work and we asked you, when Mr. Grauman returned—to have him summoned 
here and let us question him. You didn’t do that and we never got to see him. He told you 
he only took three suits, but we positively knew that he had taken seven. 

Mr. Williams: 
Q. When did he come up and who questioned him? 
Mr. Warren: 

A. Mr. Grauman came of his own will. He seemed to be very much excited over the 

effect that he was to be arrested on warrant sworn out through district attorney’s office 
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—the only time I have had any business dealings with him. He didn’t say to me how 
many suits he had made up but seemed willing to admit he had taken work east. I had 
no Official business with him except summoning him. 

Mr. Biggs: We didn’t want to resort to any extreme measures. It was bad on our 
people; it destroyed their confidence. When they found they were practically locked out, 
they didn’t dare strike and the commission didn’t seem to be able to do anything and the 
district attorney wouldn’t act and we felt we were in a deplorable condition. It seemed 
to be as we officially asked to be allowed to question Mr. Grauman. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. Why didn’t you question him during the hearing? 

A. We had him here and when I started your chairman requested me not to go into 
details any further. 

Q. Would you like now to call him up? 

A. No, I don’t care to. You asked what things we objected to and I am telling you. 
It isn’t of great importance, but you asked for these things and I thought it was only proper 
to tell you. 

Mr. Lannon: Here is one thing I want to call Mr. Biggs’ attention to: He came up 
to me and talked about some of the merchant tailors sending out of the city to get their 
clothing made, and he considered violation of the law, but he said that he had gone to the 
district attorney and the district attorney said it was a question whether it was or not and 
until he looked into it, he wouldn’t take any action and then I suggested to him that he 
go to the attorney general and see him and see if it is contrary to the law. 

Mr. Biggs: I assure you that made a bad impression. We heard that your secretary 
was going around consulting the bosses and that he asked one boss, the president of the 
association, ‘Is this a good time to strike?” and we thought that was a strange question 
to ask. We wondered what connection that had with an absolutely fair hearing. It was 
a good time to strike and if there had been no commission or no law we would have gotten 
all we asked for in that time in a hurry. 

Mr. Warren: At no time did I ever ask a question that ever resembled in meaning a 
question that you just answered. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. Mr. Warren, did you consult with any union men while you were making these 
trips? 

A. I did, I talked with two men working in Roslyn’s shop; I talked with the man who 
came up with you in original meeting; I talked with men at a first-class shop on Stout 
Street, Blum & Webster. 

Q. Did you talk with Mr. Biggs any? 

A. Not once. 

Mr. Biggs: Well, we didn’t know he was consulting our men. We held meetings and 
nobody offered any evidence of that kind and we didn’t know that you were consulting 
us at all. 

Mr. Warren: I would like to make another statement: The talk that I had with the 
employers was to find where I could make concessions. I have worked myself and the 
employer was a stubborn one to deal with and I found what you would in no other industry, 
as many different kindsof employers as there were numbers, so I made very little headway , 

Mr. Lannon: I know as a matter of fact you did talk with union men and in the con- 
versation you stated things that made them believe you had talked with union men. One 
thing, do you remember of going into a tailor shop where the boss and one man was work- 
ing there and you were discussing with this fellow the proposition as to how this matter 
could be settled and the boss said he would sell out to this fellow and he would take his 
place? 

Mr. Warren: 

Q. Is that material at this time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I probably visited three times as many employers and individual shops as I did 
union men, because at that time there was some difficulty in getting a committee, for they 
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insisted that their association didn’t have the authority on this particular matter and it 
was a sort of missionary work with the employers. This association was only for getting 
trade and social purposes apparently. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. Mr. Biggs, you will confirm me on this that it was Mr. Warren, the secretary, 
who made these visits to the various shops and not the commission? . 

A. It was Mr. Warren. 

Q. Is there anything else that you want to say, anything to clear up? 

Mr. Biggs: You haven’t cleared up the paramount fact, the principal one, that Mr, 
Warren wrote us a letter that the commtssion was too busy to hear us, and the paper stated 
the chairman was in Ohio delivering lectures. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. They will clear that up themselves, but I want to go ahead with some other matter. 
Had you, up to the time that we compelled the bosses to come up here, had a meeting 
with the employers up to that time? 

A. Yes, we had had some committee meetings. 

Q. With group of employers or individuals? 

A. Five journeymen tailors and five employers, but they couldn’t make any head- 
way at all. Right at the beginning of this trouble we wrote to the bosses. We sent them 
formal letters asking them if they would meet committees of ours and try and settle these 
things amicably without resorting to the commission. We wrote them twice and they 
declined to meet us and we heard they were playing for time and we thought their declining 
to meet us was to get time. Then when it looked like you were going to give us a formal 
meeting, then they wanted committee meetings, because when they met us they wouldn’t 
talk business until they were ready to turn the lights off. 

Q. Isn’t this a fact that on the breakdown of the two conferences we set a day for the 
formal hearing? It was the conference where the employers sought to have two from 
each shop to meet them. Now, let me ask you if this isn’t true that we have given you 
all the time in this matter that you wanted? 

A. Towards the last we were told to hurry and it seemed rather strange, because 
the commission had been holding the witnesses much longer than we had, so I told Attorney 
Cohen to time me and in one instance I got through in nine minutes and the commission 
held us three-quarters of an hour and then we were asked to not ask certain questions 
over again. I remember a very important question I was asked not to ask it over, and then we 
cut out eight or ten witnesses and there were few things they could have testified to, be- 
cause it left one man testifying in one house, and it would have been better had a certain 
number testified, and it would not have hurt the one man so. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact we asked you and Mr. Cohen to present anything further you had? 

A. Yes, I think so, but if the commission hadn’t asked us, we didn’t like to be con- 
trary and insist and you know what those things were and when the commission asked us to 
expedite matters we felt we ought to comply. 

Q. You will concede that the ground has been sufficiently covered and knowing 
that we felt we had to hurry, as we have lots of things to do. 

Q. Have you and Mr. Cohen any feeling now that you haven’t had a complete hearing? 

A. To have had a fair hearing we should have had it last October. Mr. Cohen, what 
do you say? 

Mr. Cohen: As Mr. Biggs has mentioned, there was a tendency to hurry the witnesses 
along. The commission, it seems, had the idea when a certain number of witnesses testified 
to a thing they covered the ground generally. Our idea was to put a number of men on 
the stand and in that we were depending somewhat on the secretary who recommended 
that we go slow on that, instead of having seventy-five or one hundred witnesses here from 
day to day. I can see how the hearing of larger number would add to the commission’s 
knowledge of that. I,think that our hearing has broken off some of the things we should 
have had, for the reason when the witness was up here, I think the things were gone into 
fully enough, but on the whole part, if we had to go over it again, I say we should have 
gone into those details very much more fully. 
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Mr. Williams: 

Q. You will admit that any such evidence would merely corroborate that given by 
other witnesses? 

A. I believe the commission is right in that, but inasmuch as there is such a varied 
trade the question of how many are getting the poor wage and poor price is becoming a 
serious factor. 

Mr. Biggs: Let me cite several instances: I asked Mr. Grant “‘Do you believe it is 
right to pay for rolling cuffs,’’ and the commission said “‘Just ask him about extras in general, 
we have had enough of that.” I said “I am not asking any questions unless I have some- 
thing distinctly in view.”” Mr. Grant had told the committee he didn’t believe it was right 
to pay for rolling cuffs on overcoats and it takes four hours to do it and they got from $1 
to $1.50 on rolling cuffs on overcoats. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. Hadn’t you gone into that with other witnesses? 

A. I don’t care about that. If the commission doesn’t right our wrong, we are going 
to do it. 

Q. You will admit that at the conclusion of the evidence it was agreed the commis- 
sioners should visit the various places and shops and that on the evening our body was 
concluding the testimony, Mr. McLaughlin was taken ill and then Mr. Lannon and 
I had to visit the shops in his absence—there is no dispute about that? 

A. No, I think there is not. 

Q. The hearing for the argument was then set for as early a day in January as was 
possible. There are one or two things I want to go back to. Isn’t it a fact that soon after 
the notice of your claim was given—the 7th of September and the 28th day of September, 
isn’t it a fact that we then issued a letter to the employers calling their attention to the 
fact they couldn’t let men off or dismiss them, or do anything in the nature of a lockout? 

Mr. Biggs: There was one man on the stand denied getting it. 

Mr. McLaughlin: 
Q. Didn’t he say it might have come to his office but he didn’t see it? 
A. I think he is a fabricator. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. From that time on there was some friction. Isn’t it a fact—I may be mistaken 
about this—that in every instance where you asked the commission to restrict the em- 
ployers from laying off their men, we did so through Mr. Warren, isn’t it true? 

. I think in most of the cases. 
. There is no case where we refused—do you think of any case where we refused? 
. No, but Secretary Warren told me he thought it was a mistake. 

Q. About putting men back to work? 

A. I thought the committee ought to go to Mr. Healy and stop that indirect lockout. 
. Then we did, didn’t we? 
. I might have delivered an ultimatum, because it was right he should have been 

stopped and from a gentle method I would have resorted to worse language. 
Mr. Williams: 

Q. Do you not know that the district attorney—there is nothing in the law which 
gives him a right, whether he shall or shall not file on the authority of any one, except on 
his own information or that of the grand jury. 

Mr. Cohen: 

Q. I thought under that statute it was his duty to act, not upon criminal law, but in 

certain specific penalties. 
Mr. Williams: 

Q. Point out anything in the law in which we have the power to ask the district at- 

torney to file information against any man, or not to file information against any man? 
Mr. Biggs: 

A. It looked to us that the district attorney was working with the commission. 

Mr. Lannon: I have never seen Mr. Rush in my life; don’t know him. 

Mr. Biggs: You told me that Mr. Rush had some idea in his mind that he couldn’t 
make it work; that he wouldn’t have the authority in law to do it. 
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Mr. Lannon: 

Q. That must have been some other fellow? 

A. No, sir; you were talking with me. 

Q. Who did you see? 

A. Mr. Kane. 

Mr. Williams: 

Q. You didn’t see Mr. Rush, the district attorney? 

A. No, I didn’t see him; I was steered up against Mr. Kane. 

Q. On what ground did you base your conclusion that we were in league? 

A. Because he wouldn’t issue a warrant without your concurrence. 

Q. He never consulted us in his life. Isn’t it a fact that the attorney for the em- 
ployers filed a motion to quash the notice on several grounds, one being that no union could 
speak for employes of an establishment; isn’t it a fact we gave you a hearing and that 
the union could speak, or even if you chose to do so? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Isn’t that in itself a victory? 

A. It was a victory for the commission as well as for unionism. Outside of me you 
would have referred that decision. I think my individuality cut a small part. 

Q. We are following the law. It is a fact that often employers refuse to recognize 
unions, and that we recognize their right to be heard from this commission. 

A. When the counsel brought his motion to quash I knew there wasn’t any chance 
to get it through. It raised a very fundamental question; the fact that you decided im- 
mediately showed the clearness of the case. 


After this article was in print, we received a letter from D. G. Biggs, 
organizer for the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, whose testimony is quoted above, 


which throws such a penetrating light on the subject we are discussing, that 
we determined to insert his letter in this place. It is as follows: 


Read Organizer Biggs’ Letter 
Sat LAKE City, Utan., May 14, 1916. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Pres., A. F. of 1. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The merchant tailors of Denver did not “‘ac- 
cept” the “award and findings’’ of the Industrial Commission of Colorado. 
At the time they signed the agreements for union shops and price lists, 
known as “‘the bills,” they did not know what the commission’s ‘‘findings’’ 
were. It was almost a week after they signed before they got to read, 
or even see, a copy of it. A copy was sent to their attorney, but he was out 
of the city. All the merchant tailors knew until Attorney Robinson returned 
were a few excerpts that appeared in the public press of Denver several days 
after thev had signed the seventeen bills. 

The journeymen tailors received a copy of the “findings” and award 
at 6.30 P. M. 

Feb. 28. The joint locals held a meeting that night. There was great 
rejoicing at being free of the commission. Al! other business was laid aside. 
They immediately took up the work where it had been blocked just five 
months before, five months to a day. 

Feb. 29. At 10 A. M. the bosses were notified that unless they signed in 
twenty-four hours, twenty per cent would be added to all bills. On this day 
many bosses told our committee that they didn’t know the matter was out “of 


the commission’s hands. 
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That night the Merchant Tailors’ Exchange held a meeting which lasted 
till 12 P. M. and another meeting, March 1, at 10 A. M. and still another 
at 12 high noon that same day. At 9 A. M. that day we were asked to extend 
the time until after these meetings. We complied. Between 2 P. M. and 
6 o’clock that night all members of the Exchange had signed but one. The 
one who did not sign until he had read the findings, fought us for two months. 

The merchant tailors were almost as much disgusted with the commis- 
sion as were the journeymen. Neither side respected the commission or cared 
for their findings. The working tailors were ninety-eight per cent organized. 
The bosses knew it would be illogical and absurd to hold out against such a 
solid combination. 

In regard to Marx: His employes struck against him to secure his signa- 
ture to the bill. In retalliation he commenced to let some of his hands out. 
They had been in his service several years. Their refusal to work for less 
than the scale was given as the reason. He took other persons into his em- 
ployment that the union believed were working under the bill. 

After an investigation the union ordered these new employes to resign. 
And it passed a resolution that only such members as were working for Marx 
the day he signed the bill, would be allowed to work for him unless his business 
should require more. The persons employed to be the judges. This did not 
in anywise cripple Marx. He had plenty of employes. But it kept him from 
victimizing the men who had worked for him prior to his reluctantly signing 
his bill. And it kept him from insidiously cutting under the bill. The thwart- 
ing of that firm’s ignoring its bill did not meet with its approval. io 

According to House Bill 177, the industrial law, the commission had no 
more right to interfere in this above-mentioned incident than had any man 
in Jersey or Timbucktoo. But almost immediately we got a notice to come 
up to the state house in re the Marx case. The commission knew it had no 
jurisdiction, knew its notice to us was illegal. Feeling safe in our legal rights, 
we ignored the notice. 

When the workers filed against Marx, Sep. 7, 1915, the commission gave 
him 68 days in which to answer, 28 days more than the extreme limit of 
the law allows. When Marx filed against the workers, the commission know- 
ing it had no jurisdiction or authority, immediately ordered the workers to 
appear at the state house for a “‘hearing,’’ 8 days sooner than the opposite 
extreme of the law allows. 

One day, shortly after this, Chairman McLaughlin stopped me on the 


street. 

“When are you coming up to the state house in the Marx case?”’ he said. 

“We are not coming,” I replied. 

“You had better come up and let us talk it over.” 

“No! We can adjust it better without you; besides, you have no juris- 
diction.” 

“Why not come up?” he urged. 

“Because you have injured us more than any bosses’ association ever 
did. We would rather run any risk than get into your hands again.”’ 

He then threatened to have me subpoenaed. 
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In this connection it might not be out of place to say that just two days 
before the commission issued its award and findings in our case, I went to 
the state house and told McLaughlin that they, the commission, did not 
respect the law they had sworn to honestly administer, told him they had 
purposely delayed our case, and that he individually had tried to undermine 
the loyalty of our members by going from shop to shop asking, “which 
would you rather have, a union shop, or more money?” 

And let it be said right here, this same McLaughlin, when at last he 
reluctantly gave us a “hearing’”’ in Nov., 1915, tried over and over, and in- 
sisted that we submit the “union shop” to their arbitration. His insistence 
was so great that I felt it would be throwing our industrial birthright away 
to submit it to them; that was my intuition then. Now I know he is one of 
a political party that is backed by wealthy employers of the state. They 
want peace at any price provided the toiler pays the price. And they want 
non-union shops. With consolidated ranks themselves they want to meet 
the workers as individuals. They raise many objections to unions except 
the real one. They want to be free to exploit to the limit. Their avarice 
strangles their spirit of fairness. To live and let live is but a faint echo in 
the turmoil of their race for accumulation. 

There is no recollection of using the word ‘‘boycott” in connection 
with our case in any way. Indirect lockout was the expression; they were 
of short duration and do not now exist. 

What the journeymen tailors asked for were these things: 

A union shop, extra pay for extra work, and the employer to furnish 
all the material necessary to make any garment. The bills as made out in 
September, 1915, were signed without addition or elimination on March 1, 
1916. They would have been signed in October, 1915, if the commission 
had not held us up. Our requests were very reasonable and our organiza- 
tion a 95% one at that time. 

In all my experience in the labor field, I have never had any bosses’ 
association, or combination of any kind, to so hamper and vex me and put 
me to unnecessary delay and expense and force into my mind vindictive 
thoughts which were not welcome, and which I did not like to harbor or 
cherish. 

No greater menace ever rose with a smile and a dagger that was more 
dangerous to the workers than such a law, and in the hands of such a com- 
mission it is frightful. To encourage such is to sow dragon’s teeth. 

Yours fraternally, 
D. G. BiGGs, 
Organizer Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 


At the Arkansas Valley Smelter of Colorado are gathered employes of ten 
different nationalities in addition to Americans. The Americans are the me- 
chanics; the foreigners perform the other work. The men using wheelbarrows 
working under high pressure handled 72 barrows of 500 pounds each during a 
shift of eight hours. The foreman issued notice that they must increase their speed 
to 80 barrows or quit. They protested that they were already over-working 
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and started around the works to consult with their fellow-countrymen. They 
finally reached the conclusion to demand 50 cents more per day or leave, and 
announced their intention. They were told there would be no increase in 
wages. The men started for the gates and about 400 quit. 

The smelter officials telephoned to the sheriff and a number of gunmen 
were sent to the plant. The sheriff arrested thirteen of the strikers. 

Information of the strike was telephoned to the Governor of the state 
and the State Industrial Commission. Chairman McLaughlin of the com- 
mission immediately went to Leadville and ordered the men to return to work 
on the ground that they had violated the state law in not giving thirty days’ 
notice. The men refused. The Austrian Consul was called in for consulta- 
tion and he explained the compulsory investigation law to the foreigners in 
order that they might understand that in Colorado they were compelled to 
work even against their will; they did not have the lawful right to quit work. 

The workers in Leadville claimed that the men were arrested because 
they quit work. The Industrial Commission claims that they were arrested 
for violation of the Anti-picketing Law. 

The thirteen men were held in jail for a period of three days and then released. 
Under promise of the Industrial Commission that their grievances would be 
settled within thirty days, the strikers returned to work. However, strike- 
breakers had already been brought in. Some of the men left the camp and 
others were discharged. 

These cases are typical of the experiences of workers wherever 
compulsory laws have been enacted regulating industrial relations of workers 
with employers. ~ 

The press and many whose sympathies are with workers have been be- 
guiled by the findings of the commission in the tailors’ case into forgetting the 
dangerous principle involved; hoping that some advantages may be gained, 
But there is no advantage that can compensate for loss of freedom. The 
workers of Colorado must be roused to their danger, and remove the shackles 
that limit their rights to act in self-defense. 

There is a concerted, persistent, organized effort being made in Colorado 
to destroy the unions. It is a more ingenious, a less obvious method than was 
employed against the miners, but it is of even a more vicious, insidious and 
ruinous nature. 

It behooves all lovers of liberty then to guard jealously their rights and 
liberty from government itself. Personal relations of life ought never to come 
under the scope of governmental action—these have to do with the funda- 
mentals of life and liberty. 

The workers of Colorado must not longer jeopardize their freedom and 
welfare. Their experience must be a warning to all others to be on guard against 
such legislation. 

If we are to enjoy the rights and freedom of free institutions we must 
be ever alert, and willing to fight, and, if necessary, make sacrifices to maintain 
them. 

Slavery is unfreedom—the denial to men and women of the right to 
decide how and when they shall use their time and their abilities. Refuse the 
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people that right and they become slaves, All workers formerly were slaves— 
owned, directed, used by those for whom they worked for the comfort, 
happiness and well-being of their masters. It took centuries to give the 
workers legal freedom—the right to own themselves and to control their 
labor power. 

When economic freedom becomes a reality, the comfort, happiness and 
well-being of the workers must, at least, have consideration equal with that of 
those who employ them. But employers whose hearts and minds have not been 
educated to appreciate the value of human life and whose business policies 
are out of harmony with principles of human welfare do not willingly acquiesce 
and forego the privilege of mastership—of exploitation. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” is as true now as when the 
inspiring slogan was uttered. 

Read This, Too, from Melbourne, Australia 

Some time ago we received a letter from Mr. M. Strahan, Secretary of the 
Federated Hotel, Club, Restaurant and Caterers’ Employes’ Union of 
Australia, in which he asked for a copy of Women’s Ejight-hour law for 
the District of Columbia. In his letter he stated that the work of the 
Wages Board of Victoria was very slow and that it had taken his organization 
eighteen months to secure the first determinations by their state Wages Board 
He said that the Board sits only three hours once a week. Under the 
Federal Arbitration Act of Australia the powers of the court are limited, Mr. 
Strahan said, and when an award is given, the employers generally appeal to 
the Higher Court on technical points and waste months in coming to a ruling. 
He made the following statement in regard to the economic power of the 





workers: 


“The only unions that get good awards are those unions that are strong enough to 
enforce their demands. A union not strongly organized can whistle for a good award, but 
when strike is threatened, then things get a hustle on.” 

This information, as well as Mr. Strahan’s reply to my last letter, are 
of significance in considering Colorado’s experiment to regulate industrial 


relations by political agencies. 


FEDERATED HorTeL, CLUB, RESTAURANT AND 
CATERERS’ EMPLOYES’ UNION OF AUSTRALIA. 


MELBOURNE, February 24, 1916. 
SAMUEL GomPERS, Esq. 

DEAR CoMRADE: Your very interesting letter of 
December 10, 1915, was received and read to our 
Managing Committee, and we heartily endorse the 
sentiments expressed therein. 

A number of strikes have taken place in Aus- 
tralia lately, and have been settled in favor of the 
workers, but I am afraid that when the war is over 
before industries take up the running they had 
previous to the trouble afflicting us, we will pass 
through troublous times. 

The reason that prompts many workers to favor 
legal enactments as far as wages and conditions of 
labor are concerned is that they are distrustful of 
their own power or organized bodies to maintain 
the position they gain, through collective action, 
during industrial crises. 

The politicians naturally thought their legal 
enactments would weaken the power of the unions. 
This has been expressed by more than one politician. 
He said (J. Murrey, Chief Secretary, State of 
Victoria): “After wages board have been established, 
the workers will need no unions to maintain condi- 
tions of labor.” 

The miners of Broken Hill have just terminated a 
strike for a 44-hour week. The case has been re- 





ferred for settlement to the Federal Arbitration 
Court, and the indications are that they will get 
the 44-hour week in the Broken Hill silver mines. 

The -wage-board for the hotel employes’ union is 
sitting again, and to give you an idea how the em- 
ployes can delay settlement of claims, it took the 
board three weeks on one item—‘‘The wages of a 
head waiter.”” The board sits every Friday evening 
from 5 o’clock to 9 o’clock, with one hour off 
for tea. The employers and employes representa- 
tives are each paid by the Government 10 shillings a 
sitting ($2 and 40 cents) and the chairman is paid 
(4 dollars and 80 cents) each sitting. It cost the 
government to settle this one item (86 dollars and 
40 cents). Our first board sat for almost 18 months 
before an award was given to the workers in one line 
of business. 

Thanks very much for your interesting letter, 
and also for copy of eight-hour pamphlet. 

‘I will collect determinations of different states 
regarding wages and conditions and forward them 
to Mr. J. L. Sullivan, of Cincinnati. Will com- 
municate further with you should anything interest- 
ing arise in the industrial circles here. 

What we need badly in Australia is a Federation 
of Labor on the American lines. 
Best wishes to all comrades, 
Yours fraternally, 
M. STRAHAN, 
Secretary. 

















VOLUNTARY SOCIAL INSURANCE VS. 
COMPULSORY | 


SHALL THE TOILERS SURRENDER THEIR FREEDOM FOR 
A FEW CRUMBS? 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


[Continued] 


Mr. Gompers’ statement before the House Commitiee on Labor upon Con- 
gressman London’s joint resolution to provide for an investigation and report 
for plans for the establishment of Compulsory Social Insurance, is continued 
from last month. This portion of the hearing began with the cross-examination 
of Mr. Gompers by Congressman London.—Ep. 


Mr. London: Mr. Gompers, is Mr. Wm. H. Johnston, the president of 
the International Associaton of Machinists, a substantial figure in the labor 
movement; does he amount to something in the labor movement? Is he a 
substantial figure? He is the president of one of your international unions, 
is he not? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; he is. 

Mr. London: I will read a letter which he wrote to me in response to 
an inquiry: 

“T have your esteemed favor of the 9th addressed to our Association inclosing copy 
of House Joint Resolution 159, all of which has been read with much interest, and in con- 
nection with your desire that I attend the hearings on the 23rd, I beg to say that I will 
leave tonight for Pittsburgh, but if I am in the city on the above date, I shall be glad to 
attend the hearings, and will put forth every effort to doso. Fraternally yours, (Sgd) 
Wm. H. Johnston, International President.” 


Mr. Gompers: Does it disclose the fact that you invited Mr. Johnston 
to attend the hearings, and you did not me? He is a member of the 
Socialist Party, is he not? 

Mr. London: I do not know. 

Mr. Gompers: You do not know? 

Mr. London: I do not know. I would be glad to hear that he is. I 
expect to have a good many more in the Socialist Party. 

But, Mr. Gompers, you received a letter on the 20th of March which 
directed your attention to the resolution; your attention was called to the 
fact that the resolution was introduced? 

Mr. Gompers: That letter was received in my office. 

Mr. London: And you saw that letter? 

Mr. Gompers: I am not quite sure that I did. But at any rate the request 
contained in the letter was complied with, that is a copy of my letter to Mr. 


Fitzgerald for which you asked was sent you. So I was informed. 
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Mr. London: Yes, and the letter which asked for suggestions on the 
resolution. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: And you made no suggestions? 

Mr. Gompers: I did not. I preferred to make suggestions to the com- 
mittee and before the committee, which I have done. 

Mr. London: At any rate, the President of the American Federation of 
Labor can not complain that his attention was not called to the fact that 
the resolution had been introduced dealing with the question of social in- 
surance. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes; sir. 

Mr. London: I understand Mr. Wilson, the Labor Commissioner, is not 
a member of the Socialist Party, and he has been invited. 

Mr. Gompers: I am happy to say that he is not. 

Mr. London: But he has been invited to express an opinion on the 
resolution. 

You have two million organized workers, have you not, in the United 
States—about two million? 

Mr. Gompers: Oh, that is very short of the figures. 

Mr. London: What are they? 

Mr. Gompers: Two and three-quarters millions. 

Mr. London: How many workers are there in the United States? 

Mr. Gompers: That is a very indefinite question. 

Mr. London: How many industrial workers are there? 

Mr. Gompers: I would say that there are about thirteen or fourteen 
millions that would be eligible to be organized in unions. 

Mr. London: How many agricultural workers are there? 

Mr. Gompers: I can not give you the approximate figures. 

Mr. London: Has the American Federation of Labor attempted to 


organize agricultural laborers? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. London: With what success? 

Mr. Gompers: With very little success, although there have been a 
number of unions formed of farm laborers, but for many reasons, among 
others, the large territory covered by their employment has affected or 
interfered with effective permanent organization. There has been consider- 
able transitory organization which has had significance here and there for 
a few months, a few years, and then has disappeared. They have not been 
successful in establishing many permanent agricultural labor organizations. 

Mr. London: Now it would be a fair estimate to say that there are seven 
million agricultural workers? 

Mr. Gompers: Perhaps that may be true; I can not say. 

Mr. London: So that out of a total of twenty million workers we have 
less than three million men and women organized into unions? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: Can you give us an idea of the number of workers organized 
in Great Britain? 
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Mr. Gompers: About two millions and a quarter. 

Mr. London: You have a good memory for figures. It is two million, 
one hundred and six thousand. 

Mr. Gompers: About two million and a quarter. 

Mr. London: In Germany? 

Mr. Gompers: Prior to the war about 2,040,000. 

Mr. London: This gives 2,500,000. In Austria about 500,000? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: In Hungary about 130,000? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: In Italy, 191,000 industrial workers and 425,000 agri- 
cultural workers; in Denmark, 99,000; Sweden, 126,000; Norway, 25,000; 
Holland, 128,000; Belgium, 148,000 workers. Now in all of these countries 
only a small part of the working class, of the working people, belong to the 
unions. Isn’t that true? Mind you, I am not criticising I am just trying to 
get at the facts. 

Mr. Gompers: I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. London: In the United States about ten out of every hundred 
belong to the unions; in Great Britain about seventeen out of every hundred 
and in Germany about eighteen out of every hundred. What percentage of 
women workers belong to the unions in the United States? 

Mr. Gompers: That is exceedingly difficult to say, because in our unions 
there is no discrimination as between men and women. Each is an entity 
to himself or herself, and there is no distinction. 

Mr. London: There is a good deal 

Mr. Gompers (Interposing): One moment, one moment; do not interrupt 
my answer please. The women in our unions are upon an equality with men 
in every particular, rights, privileges, wages, conditions, dues, and benefits, 
and they are known to us as simply John Smith and Belinda Scott, as the 
case may be. As to sex, we make no distinction and have undertaken no data. 

Mr. London: You mean you have no record of the number of women 
workers who are organized? 

Mr. Gompers: We simply have the number of workers organized, wage- 
earners organized into a union, and we do not differentiate or attempt to 
secure data as to the sexes. 

Mr. London: Now without giving us the exact data, can you tell us 
whether the proportion of organized women workers is smaller than the 
proportion of organized men workers? 

Mr. Gompers: I think that is true. 

Mr. London: True in every country in the world? 

Mr. Gompers:.I think that is true, and the reason is—— 

Mr. London (Interposing): I understand. We are not going into that. 

Mr. Gompers: I think if a fact is stated, some of the reasons ought to 
be given. 

Mr. London: One moment, we will come to that. I am trying to get 
at certan fundamental facts, and I want your help. It is evident then that 
in spite of all the sacrifices and martyrdom of the trade unions, they have 
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succeeded in enlisting only a small part of the working class in the unions, 

Mr. Gompers: The facts are first 

Mr. London (Interposing): Is this a fact—— 

Mr. Gompers (Interposing): One moment. I think that I have some 
rights as a witness before this committee. I am perfectly willing to try to 
answer questions as best I can. 

This country until 1864 was composed of part slave as well as part free 
labor. Slavery and organization of labor with concepts of liberty are abso- 
lutely impossible in the same jurisdiction. Secondly, this country was 
divided into sections which had practically different civilizations, different 
interests, the one manufacturing and based on free workers, and the other 
agricultural, and based on slavery. America even up to date is still largely 
agricultural, covering a greater area than any other country on the face of 
the globe except Russia, and the work of organization among wage-earners 
in America is of comparative recent times. 

Mr. London: There were unions in 1804 in the United States, were 
there not? 

Mr. Gompers: There were a very few of them. 

Mr. London: Yes, and this reasoning would not apply to Great Britain, 
would it? 

Mr. Gompers: The reasoning? 

Mr. London: Yes; I mean the explanation of the lack of development. 

Mr. Gompers: It will in so far as England is concerned. England is an 
industrial country. 

Mr. London: But in England they have succeeded in getting only a 
small portion of the working people organized into unions. 

Mr. Gompers: No; not a small portion. 

Mr. London: Well, seventeen out of every hundred. 

Mr. Gompers: You must bear in mind, Mr. London, that the organized 
workers in trade unions are the industrial militant army of the workers. 
Just as in the field of government of a nation, so it is in the industrial field- 
The government of a nation does not have all its citizens in the militant 
activity in its army, so the trade unions haven’t the entire industrial workers 
engaged in the militant service in the cause of labor. 

Mr. London: Now it requires a great deal of sacrifice to organize a union, 
I assume. 

Mr. Gompers: Sometimes, and at other times it is positively thrust at 
us, in the case, for instance, of the street railway men of Washington, and in 
the case of the government employes of the District of Columbia. These 
organizations grew practically over night. 

Mr. London: I know, but organizations that grow ovér night are likely 
to collapse in a moment also. 

Mr. Gompers: So in every field of human activity as well as government 
institutions. 

Mr. London: But in order to establish a permanent union great sacrifice 
is required on the part of organized labor, the organizers of the labor, isn’t it? 

Mr. Gompers: Not always. 
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Mr. London: Most of the time? 

Mr. Gompers: No. 

Mr. London: So that no sacrifice of any kind is necessary in order to 
build up a trade union? 

Mr. Gompers: That is the same exaggeration on this point in which you 
are indulging in so many others. 

Mr. London: I am asking a question. 

Mr. Gompers: I know you are, and predicating it on an exaggerated 
statement of facts. The fact is that sometimes there are great sacrifices. 

Mr. London: Sacrifices, and at times a pleasure. 

Mr. Gompers: It is always a pleasure. 

Mr. London: It is always a pleasure? 

Mr. Gompers: Sometimes an organization is nipped in the bud by the 
employers, and then at times again the very effort on the part of the em- 
ployers to prevent organization by, for instance, the discharge of those who 
are engaged in the work of organizing or of those men who have become 
recent converts to organization, has frequently brought about a reaction and 
a resentment among other workers so that they also have been moved to 
organize, whereas they would not have organized if the employers had not 
discriminated and discharged their shop-mates, and made them the victims 
of those who tried to organize. 

Mr. London: In other words, it is this very oppression that has helped 
organize some of the unions. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes; it has helped in some instances. 

Mr. London: There has been a great deal of oppression of employes 
by capitalists. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. London: And there is now. 

Mr. Gompers: Too much. 

Mr. London: And in spite of all these difficulties, this oppression, in spite 
of the fact that employers have been using strike-breakers, gangsters, and 
hired thugs, and despite the fact that they have been obtaining injunctions 
against unions, the labor movement has been growing slowly. 

Mr. Gompers: It has been growing all too slowly to suit the impatient 
souls of many of my fellows and myself, but it has grown steadily and through 
some periods rapidly. The growth is rather in geometrical progression at 
times. For instance, the organization of the workers within this past year. 
During the past year there has been a larger increase in the organization of 
workers than in any other one year. When we started with the American 
Federation of Labor in 1881, there were scarcely 200,000 workers organized. 
In 1877 there were less than 50,000 organized workers in the United States 
and Canada. Then the growth of the organization began and in 1881 we 
had about 200,000 organized in the Federation. 

Mr. London: How old is the labor movement in England, Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. Gompers: About 200 years. 

Mr. London: And after 200 years of effort to organize the working class, 
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there are not more than 17 out of every 100 people belonging to the labor 
unions? 

Mr. Gompers: As a matter of fact, the modern trade union movement 
had its real active life in the last 25 or 30 years with the organization by Henry 
Broadhurst, John Burns, Ben Tillett and Geo. Shipton and a few others with 
the organization of the dock laborers. That was the beginning of the organi- 
zation of the modern trade union movement there. 

Before that, as I indicated in my testimony, the unions were primarily 
benevolent friendly societies, and they had to follow that policy in order to 
protect themselves against the old concepts of the law. 

Mr. London: In England unions simultaneously advocated the need of 
action in the economical field as well as political action. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; and in America also. 

Mr. London: I asked you about the progress of the British trade unions. 
The British trade unions do believe in using their political power for the 
purpose of improving the conditions of labor. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, and so do the American trade unions. 

Mr. London: Yes, and so do the American trade unions. The trade 
unionist realizes that it would be wrong to leave the political power in the 
hands of his masters, in the hands of capital. 

Mr. Gompers: The American union man believes in the improvement 
of the conditions of the wage-workers of America, and aims to secure that 
improvement by every activity which he can call into his command. . There 
are phases that are economical and political 

Mr. London (Interposing): Economical and political exactly, organizing 
unions and then using their political power. 

Mr. Gompers: As workers and citizens. 

Mr. London: As workers and citizens? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. London: The labor movement, for instance, is responsible to a 
great extent for the compulsory education law in many of the states of the 
union. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: Organized labor was the first to urge the need of a com- 
pulsory education; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: Organized labor did not take seriously the objection of 
the greatest philosopher of England, Herbert Spencer, that compulsory 
education was destructive of the liberty of the individual. 

Mr. Gompers: I very largely agree with Spencer in many, many things. 

Mr. London: But on the subject of compulsory 

Mr. Gompers (Interposing): And if he said that which you say he did, 
I think it was one of his mistakes. 

Mr. London: Now, the right to educate one’s children in one’s own way 
is certainly_an elementary right, is it not? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. London: An alienable right. 
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Mr. Gompers: Largely so, sir. A right that concerns the child as much 
if not more than the parent. 

Mr. London: Still the organized labor movement considered it necessary 
for the preservation of the state to compel people who did not know enough 
to educate themselves and their children, to compel them to educate their 
children, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir, and the right of any parent to have the children 
educated in any way is retained to the parent. 

Mr. London: Exactly, except that , 

Mr. Gompers (Interposing): That they be required to educate them. 

Mr. London (Continuing): ——except that every parent is required to 
give a certain elementary education to the children. 

Mr. Gompers: It is reserved to the parent to educate the children, and 
as to the method and course, it is simply within the power of the parent. 

Mr. London: And the only thing compulsory about it is that he is com- 
pelled to educate his children? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. Education is made compulsory in order to 
protect the children and to assure them future opportunities. 

Mr. London: Now then, organized labor takes pride in the Seamen’s 
Act, in the enactment of the Seamen’s Act, does it not? 

Mr. Gompers: Justifiable pride; yes. 

Mr. London: I agree, and in order to obtain the improvement which the 
Seamen’s Act guaranteed, organized labor has for a number of years, some 
22 years, urged Congress after Congress to lend the aid of the government 
to assist the seamen, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Gompers: No, sir. 

Mr. London: To emancipate the seamen. 

Mr. Gompers: To give the seamen the right of control over themselves. 

Mr. London: Which they did not have before., 

Mr. Gompers: Which under the law they were deprived of before, the 
right of ownership in themselves. 

Mr. London: Yes. 

Mr. Gompers: The right to leave their employment whenever their 
vessels were in safe harbor. 

Mr. London: Now the methods are subject to change, are they not? 

Mr. Gompers: Always. They would not be human institutions if they 
were not subject to change. 

Mr. London: The mere fact that the trade unions have followed a certain 
policy for 15, 20 or 25 years, does not mean that in the light of a wider 
experience they will not change their methods. 

Mr. Gompers: They are likely to change their methods when experience 
shall demonstrate to them that their experience and their activities have 
been fruitless and unsuccessful. But in the case that you mentioned, of the 
Seamen’s Law, and to which I may add the labor provisions of the Clayton 
Antitrust Law, they have secured these improvements and these successes 
as the result of the methods which they have pursued. 
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Mr. London: Now unemployment is a very serious evil, is it not? 

Mr. Gompers: It is. 

Mr. London: And you agree with that portion of my resolution which 
recites the fact that “uncertainty and irregularity of employment are the 
scourge of the lives of millions of working men and women”? You agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. Gompers: I agree with it in so far that it is a great wrong and a 
great injury. 

Mr. London: Do you agree with the statement that ‘We find unemploy- 
ment under protective tariffs as well as under the system of free trade’’? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: You do, and “in countries from which there is a large emi- 
gration as well as in those to which there is immigration’? 

Mr. Gompers: With this addition, that in countries which receive large 
immigration there is a larger degree of unemployment due to that fact. 

Mr. London: There may be at times. 

Mr. Gompers: That is your interpolation. I am speaking of my judg- 
ment and of common knowledge. I would say that there is a larger number 
of unemployed by reason of this larger immigration. 

Mr. London: Then with certain qualifications you agree in substance 
with the statement that there is unemployment in countries from which there 
is a large emigration as well as in those to which there is a large immigration? 

Mr. Gompers: And larger in those countries in which there is a larger 
immigration, such as, for instance, in the United States up to the year 1914. 

Mr. London: Now, Mr. Gompers, you spoke about three hours without 
interruption, and I just want to lay the basis for a short statement, and you 
will help us a great deal if you will try to answer my questions as short as 
possible. I don’t want to limit you. 

Mr. Gompers: No; you can’t limit me. I won’t permit you to do it. If 
you ask me questions that are predicated upon false assumptions and bases, 
I shall necessarily have to answer as my understanding and judgment direct. 

Mr. London: Let us see then, with certain qualifications, you agree that 
in countries that have immigration and emigration there is unemployment, 
with certain qualifications? 

Mr. Gompers: With the qualifications I state. 

Mr: London: You stated them a minute ago. 

Mr. Gompers: With the qualifications I have stated, yes. 

Mr. London: You agree that “the seasonal character of many industries” 
has to do with employment and unjustified unemployment? 

Mr. Gompers: They are in a considerable degree subject to trade union 
control. 

Mr. London: I have not asked for that. I want to know whether the 
seasonal character of many industries increases unemployment. 

Mr. Gompers: At certain seasons, but 

Mr. London (Interposing): At certain seasons. We will come to the 
remedies later. 

Mr. Gompers: But I prefer to inject my own answers. 
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These are subject to the control of trade unions, for seasons have been 
not only changed but prolonged, so that trades which were formerly seasonal 
occupations have now become permanent throughout the year. 

Mr. London: We shall come to that later. You agree that the ‘“‘constant 
changes in methods and processes of production’’ cause temporary 
unemployment? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; frequently, not always. May I just 

Mr. London (Interposing) : Permit me to continue my questions. 

Mr. Gompers: I can not make stenographic notes, and if you will give 
me a moment 

Mr. London: Certainly. You spoke of the employment of millions of 
children as being an exaggerated statement. Do you know the exact number 
of children below the age of 16 that are employed in industries? 

Mr. Gompers: I do not know the exact number, but I know that there 
are not millions. 

Mr. London: Do you know that there are a million children employed? 

Mr. Gompers: I do not. I think not. 

Mr. London: Do you as president of the American Federation of Labor, 
or does your office, maintain a statistical bureau for labor statistics? 

Mr. Gompers: In a way, according to the best opportunity and means 
we have at our hand. 

Mr. London: And you can’t give us any approximate idea of the number 
of children below the age of 16 employed in industries in America? 

Mr. Gompers: I know that there are not “millions.” 

Mr. London: Here we have before us the occupational statistics of the 
13th census of the United States, 1910, which gives the following figures: 

Males between the ages of 10 and 13, 609,030; between 14 and 15, 744,109. 
Females between 10 and 13, 286,946; between the ages of 14 and 15, 350,140. 
Making a total number of children below the age of 15, 1,990,225. 

Have you ever had occasion to look up those statistics? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: And isn’t it true that in a-‘number of states they have no 
system of registration of birth, in some of the Southern States? 

Mr. Gompers: I know that that exists, but to a very limited extent. 

Mr. London: So that there are places where we really do not know the 
exact number or ages of the children except that we know that very young 
children are employed? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. London: According to these data the number of children below the 
age of 16 is nearly 2,000,000, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Gompers: If there was but one child it would be a crime. 

Mr. London: I entirely agree with you, but that is not the point. I 
want to know whether the statement that millions of children are employed 
has no basis in fact, the statistical data to which I have attracted your 
attention. 

Mr. Gompers: I would say that when one uses the term “millions of 
human beings,’’ he has neither in mind one or even two. 
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Mr. London: In other words, it should have been about two million 
children and then you would have had no quarrel with me. 

Mr. Gompers: It is not a question of quarrel with you. I have no quarrel 
with you, Mr. London. 

Mr. London: I know we haven't. 

I come to the next statement in my resolution: ‘“The merciless discarding 
Is that a true statement of the condition 


” 


of workers‘enfeebled by old age. 
prevailing in our industries? 

Mr. Gompers: Speaking of merciless——— 

Mr. London (Interposing): Would you change that to ‘merciful’? 

Mr. Gompers: I would not. That is a condition of industry. 

Mr. London: It is a condition of life. 

Mr. Gompers: It is a condition of industry. I have learned this as the 
result of my observation of life, that the less characterization there is, the 
stronger the statement is. 

Mr. London: I know, but I am a very young statesman, Mr. Gompers. 
I am just trying 

Mr. Gompers (Interposing): But you are a lawyer. 

Mr. London: I know. 

Mr. Gompers: And have an understanding of the meaning of words. 

Mr. London: Now I want to know whether it is true that old men are 
being discarded in industries today. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Gompers: It is unquestionably true. 

Mr. London: So I was wrong in using the expression ‘‘the merciless 
discarding of workers enfeebled by old age?” 

Mr. Gompers: If you will remember, I did not even refer to that during 
my entire time of presenting my statement to the committee. 

Mr. London: So that you endorse any means which will help the person 
enfeebled by old age to obtain some means of existence? 

Mr. Gompers: I should employ every legitimate means to mitigate this 
condition, of those who are discarded, consistent with freedom, and the 
liberty of the workers. 

Mr. London: And in connection with this you favor a system of old age 
pensions for civil service employes, don’t you? 

Mr. Gompers: The government being the employers. That is the only 
way it can be done. 

Mr. London: I am not speaking of how it shall be done. You favor a 
system of old age pensions, a system which would mitigate some of the evils 
of old age? 

Mr. Gompers: Of government employment by the government. 

Mr. London: And for industries by the industries, or some other way. 

Mr. Gompers: By the voluntary action of the workers. I should think 
that it would be welcome to have government contributions too. 

Mr. London: Splendid. We are getting along nicely. 

Mr. Gompers: I am glad you think so. 

Mr. London: Now, coming to the next: “The frequently recurring crises 
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intensifying the distress.” Now it is true, isn’t it, that every crisis intensifies 
the evil of unemployment? 

Mr. Gompers: During that period, and it also is mitigated by the trade 
union activity, part of which I mentioned this morning, as for instance the 
benefits they brought about. During the crises that occurred prior to 1907, 
the employers of labor took advantage of the situation and their own power 
by reducing wages and thereby curtailing the consuming power of the workers. 
They would lay off workers and throw them on the street. In the crisis of 
1907, the American trade union men declared that that wasn’t the way out 
of an industrial or financial crisis and declared that they would resist reduc- 
tions in wages, and proposed to divide time among the employes, with those 
who would otherwise be unemployed, and as a consequence the distress and 
acuteness of previous industrial crises were mitigated and never in the history 
of America, since the first industrial crisis of 1857, was the period of such short 
duration or such a small amount of poverty as was the case in 1907, due alone 
to the attitude of the trade unions. 

Mr. London: Now coming to the next portion of my resolution which 
reads as follows: “‘Whereas the methods heretofore employed to mitigate the 
evil of unemployment, such as spasmodic relief work, vagrancy laws, poor laws, 
public and private charities, have tended only to degrade the unemployed 
into the unemployable, turning them into a permanent burden to themselves 
and to the rest of the community.” 

Now you don’t believe that the problem of unemployment can be solved 
by spasmodic relief work, by temporary relief work? 

Mr. Gompers: I agree with your statement. 

Mr. London: And you also agree that our vagrancy laws and poor laws 
are entirely inadequate to cope with the difficulty? 

Mr. Gompers: Not only inadequate but frequently unjust. 

Mr. London: Unjust. You also agree that there is nothing more 
degrading than public and private charities? 

Mr. Gompers: I won’t say that there is nothing more degrading, but it 
is exceedingly degrading. 

Mr. London: It is exceedingly degrading, and charity tends to degrade 
the unemployed into the unemployable. 

Mr. Gompers: It degrades both the giver and the receiver. 

Mr. London: Up to this point everything stated in my preamble meets 
with your approval. 

Mr. Gompers: Except those parts from which I dissent. 

Mr. London: And you dissented only from that part, you qualified only 
one part of it. 

Mr. Gompers: I dissent from the expression in the preamble, the part 
which you have just now read. 

Mr. London: What expression? 

Mr. Gompers: In this preamble you condemn all the methods. 

Mr. London: I don’t say all the methods. 

Mr. Gompers: I know you don’t, but where you use the language ‘“‘Whereas 
the methods heretofore employed’”’ implies all methods. 
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Mr. London: Very well, you disagree with it because you believe that 
the expression “Whereas the methods” means ‘Whereas all the methods.” 

Mr. Gompers: There is no escape from that language. 

Mr. London: That is the meaning of it. 

Mr. Gompers: If you had used the word “‘some,” so that it would read, 
“Whereas some of the methods heretofore employed to mitigate the evil of 
unemployment, such as spasmodic relief, vagrancy laws, poor laws, public 
and private charities, have tended only to degrade the unemployed into the 
unemployable,” I would have entirely agreed with you on that. 

Mr. London: Now I understand, and you believe that by the wording 
of this portion of the preamble there is a veiled attack on the trade unions? 

Mr. Gompers: I believe it was unintentional on your part. That you 
intended to say that some of the methods, and the methods which you 
described, those you have mentioned in this preamble. 

Mr. London: Up to that point we have had no serious disagreement. 

Mr. Gompers: I regard the disagreement as quite serious. 

Mr. London: As you have stated them now. 

Mr. Gompers: As I have stated them during my examination by yourself. 

Mr. London: “Whereas, while unemployment can not be completely 
done away with under the present chaotic and anarchical system of production 
and distribution, the evil of involuntary idleness can be mitigated by the 
adoption of a comprehensive national system of social insurance, which is 
to secure to the worker adequate means of subsistence while involuntarily 
unemployed whether the unemployment be caused by lack of work, by 
sickness or by old age.” 

Now which portion of this preamble do you disagree with? 

Mr. Gompers: The assumption that unemployment can not be com- 
pletely done away with, is chimerical and unfounded. You have indicated 
that there are in America a little less than three million organized workers, 
and if you have in mind the fact of what these three million workers have 
already accomplished and what they could and would accomplish when we 
shall have organized six millions or more of the workers in the trade union 
movement, you will find if you live long enough, and I, if I live long enough, 
that this problem of unemployment will be solved by the trade unions in 
America. 

Mr. London: Exactly. So you believe that the problem of unemploy- 
ment, while it has not been solved up to the present time can be solved. 

Mr. Gompers: It is solvable. 

Mr. London: And you agree with me when I describe the present system 
of production and distribution as chaotic and anarchical. Do you agree 
with me in that? 

Mr. Gompers: I really don’t know what your definitions as to what 
constitutes chaos or anarchy are. I prefer to have what you have in mind 
so that I may have an intelligent understanding of what you mean. 

Mr. London: Chaos and anarchy mean an absence of order, maladjust- 
ment of things. ° 

Mr. Gompers: Not necessarily. 
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Mr. London: That is my definition of it. You asked me for a definition. 

Mr. Gompers: Chaos and anarchy have different definitions. 

Mr. London: Now I have given you my definition of it, and I want to 
know whether under this definition that has been given you, that chaos and 
anarchy mean a system of production in which there is an absence of order, 
you agree that the present system of production and distribution is char- 
acterized by an absence of order? 

Mr. Gompers: Your definition would not prevail as to what would con- 
stitute a definition of the government of the United States, and those intrusted 
with the administration of its affairs. I might accept that as a real definition, 
but the dictionary and lexicon will give different definitions, and different 
constructions of the words “chaotic” and “‘anarchical.” 

Mr. London: I informed you of the meaning of that phrase as I under- 
stand it. Now with this interpretation, with the words chactic and anarchical 
replaced by the expression ‘Under the present system of production and 
distribution characterized by lack of order’’ would you agree with that defini- 
tion of the present state of society? 

Mr. Gompers: How would that read? 

Mr. London: Instead of the “Present chaotic and anarchical system of 
production and distribution” I would say “Under the present system of pro- 
duction and distribution characterized by a lack of order.’’ Would that 
definition meet your approval? 

Mr. Gompers: And a lack of order? 

Mr. London: Yes. 

Mr. Gompers: Order by whom? 

Mr. London: You want to know whether order means harmony or com- 
mand. It doesnot mean command. I speak of order in the sense of harmony. 

Mr. Gompers: What is that? Read the question. 

(The question was read by the stenographer as follows:) 

“Mr. London: You want to know whether order means harmony or 
command. It does not mean command. I speak of order in the sense of 
harmony.” 

Mr. Gompers: That would be harmony of production and distribution. 
The viewpoint of workers and employers would differ greatly of what would 
constitute “‘order.”’ 

Mr. London: Is the present state of production and distribution char- 
acterized by a state of order or by disorder? Is there any proportion between 
the number of workers who look for jobs and the number of jobs offered? 

Mr. Gompers: I did not get that. I have no desire to quibble. 

Mr. Loudon: I understand you have no desire to quibble, but I want to 
get at it and we will get it with a little patience. I will change that so as to 
make it easy. You say that the’ expression “unemployment can not be 
completely done away with’’ does not meet your approval because you believe 
in the future it will be done away with? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; and by trade union action. 

Mr. London: By trade union action. When I described the present 
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situation of production and distribution as chaotic and anarchical, you say 
you do not know the meaning of the words “chaotic and anarchical.” 

Mr. Gompers: I said no such thing, sir. 

Mr. London: What did you say? 

Mr. Gompers: I think I have a fair comprehension of the ordinary terms 
of the English language. But I said that there were different constructions 
and definitions of the terms ‘‘chaotic and anarchical.” 

Mr. London: Replace these two words by the words “disorderly system.” 
Would that be clear? 

Mr. Gompers: Disorderly? I think that would be even a worse expression 
to use in a matter of this kind than anything else you have employed. 

Mr. London: According to you the present system of production is char- 
acterized by harmony between capital and labor, by harmony between all 
of the groups of society, and by complete order? 

Mr. Gompers: I think, sir, that I understand the purpose of that question, 
and that question I resent, because it has its basis in a prejudiced and untruth- 
ful statement of my attitude. I have never said, despite the repetition, that 
there is such a thing as harmony between capital and labor, or an identity 
of interests between them. As a matter of fact, the industries of the country 
are conducted to meet what are deemed to be the present and future wants. 
There are some who have misconceptions as to what our future needs and 


future wants are. These constantly change, and there is no device that will 
entirely prevent these changes. 
(To be Continued) 





TODAY 


We dream bright dreams of tomorrow: 
Our castles are built in the air; 

And with hues sublime, of the coming time, 
We paint us a picture fair. 

But we never stop to consider 
That the future flies away. 

And that there is naught into being brought 
Unless it is wrought today. 


To the cherished haunts of the cold time 
Our eyes are backward cast, 
And a sweet voice calls through Memory’s halls 
To woo us unto the past. 
But, however dear are the visions, 
We do not dare to stay; 
From out of the “gone’”’ we must move on 
To the duties that call today. 


We've the “‘now”’ in which to labor! 
We've the “‘now”’ in which to be! 
And the “‘now”’ alone we can call our own 
Throughout all eternity. 
The past and the future are shadows, 
But the present is ours for aye. 
To us ’tis given to build our heaven 
In the kingdom of today. - 
—From the Tri-City Weekly Review. 





THE AMERICAN COSSACK 


THE BEST YET INVENTED STRIKE-BREAKING INSTITUTION 


By PxHirip WAGAMAN 


Seventh Vice-President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


give in this article anything near a 

comprehensive account of the ramifica- 
tions of this band of legalized ruffians. That 
would fill volumes. 

A short sketch will be given, enumerating 
reliable and well authenticated facts, gath- 
ered from court records, public documents 
of different kinds, personal observation, 
opinions expressed by public men and 
representative citizens, at different times 
when they had personal observation of the 
Cossacks. 

Pennsylvania ranks high among the 
industrial states and correspondingly high 
in industrial infernos. Conditions in the 
mines and industrial establishments of the 
state have, many times, been aired in the 
public press and the strikes of the enslaved 
thousands of workers, from Homestead to 
the present day, have been many and 
bloody. 

The Pinkertons, with their gum-shoe 
methods, the Coal and Iron Police, the 
State Militia and State Constabulary, played 
an important part in these many industrial 
conflicts. The last strike of any importance 
in which the militia participated, was the 
miners’ strike of 1902, and the result con- 
vinced the corporations that the militia was 
not the proper institution for their welfare. 
They were there to bring about order and 
did so. They were workers themselves, and 
understood, perfectly well, what the miners 
were striking for. They were friendly with 
the strikers and shared a large amount of 
their food with the miners’ wives and 
children. ‘There was no rioting and no 
effort, on their part, to incite the strikers 
to disturbance and rioting, with the result 
that the strike was conducted peaceably. 
For six months the strikers remained firm 
until the entire country was threatened with 
industrial paralysis. Coal soared in price. 
The public clamored for peace by arbitra- 
tion. The miners led by John Mitchell were 
willing to submit to this, but the operators 


¥ WOULD be a physical impossibility to 


led by Divine Right Baer refused. Finally, 
federal intervention backed by strong public 
sentiment forced the operators to yield, 
which resulted in some favorable concessions 
being granted to the miners. The militia, 
being on the ground and not breaking the 
strike when starvation stared the miners 
in the face, convinced the operators of 
their uselessness. 

The law of 1866, creating the Coal and 
Iron Police, has never been repealed, but 
the American Cossacks have taken their 
place. They were created in 1905 when 
graft and corruption had reached the zenith 
of its power in Pennsylvania. An immense 
public building was erected at that time at 
an immense cost of $13,000,000 with an 
immense cost for trimmings, but later events 
have shown that the taxpayers were trimmed 
greatly and have not yet been reimbursed 
to any extent. Some of those who took 
part in this gigantic steal have since com- 
mitted suicide, others died of worry and 
others wore striped uniforms in other local 
state institutions. Surely that was a favor- 
able time to pass such a law creating the 
American Cossack. 

The prime object in passing this law was 
to create a powerful, strike-breaking insti- 
tution but, to state-it plainly, it was most 
too rank even for the corrupt legislative 
body to storhach. It cleverly states that 
they were established to patrol rural dis- 
tricts and to apprehend criminals, but the 
patroling is done in the immediate vicinity 
of the barracks and a small number of real 
criminals are apprehended. The people, 
living in the rural sections of Pennsylvania, 
are as law-abiding as can be found anywhere 
and do not want the state police and do not 
need them. If they were needed, an army 
of 15,000 men would be required, granting 
that each police could patrol three square 
miles of the 45,000 square miles of the state. 
They are used, principally, to break peace- 
able strikes; patrolling the rural districts 
and catching criminals are only secondary 
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considerations—a sort of pastime when there 
are no strikes in progress. They are paid by 
the state ($85 per month) and employed by 
the corporation and usually housed by them. 
Their power is practically unlimited. Only 
the legislature, while in session, or the 
governor, when the legislature is not in ses- 
sion, is their superior. They make arrests 
and search houses, without warrants. Mar- 
tial law, or something near it, prevails when 
they arrive in a community. The civil 
authorities are powerless to act. They can 
not prevent them from coming and have no 
legal method of ridding the locality of this 
band of: undesirables. A request from the 
corporation to the county sheriff brings 
them to the scene and they soon start some- 
thing, that being their stock-in-trade. 

The main office is located in Philadelphia 
and is in charge of Captain John C. Groome, 
who once made a trip to Europe to study 
army tactics and the result was a sort of 
cross between the Irish Constabulary and 
the Russian Cossack. Since then he has 
been contented, operating a liquor dis- 
pensary in Philadelphia and drawing his 


salary. The real work is in charge of 
Deputy Superintendent G. F. Lumb. 

The number, originally and at present, 
including officers, is two hundred and thirty- 
two (232), but efforts have been made at 
every session of the legislature, since their 


inception, to increase the number. Their 
unpopularity is clearly shown by the vote 
of the lower house in 1915. Sixty-one voted 
to increase the number and one hundred and 
twenty-five voted against it. In the 1913 
session, the bill was voted down three times 
before it died and this occurred after all 
tricks known to lobbyists, parljamentarians 
and powerful interests were brought to bear 
upon the legislative body and the members 
from the rural sections voted, almost solidly, 
against the bill. During the discussion, in 
the House, on the proposed increase, much 
evidence was produced, showing that, while a 
few criminals are brought to justice, the 
local authorities would be able to accom- 
plish the same result. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
has compiled a book entitled, ““The American 
Cossack,” containing over one hundred 
pages of data, including many letters from 
nearly every section of the state, from 
representative citizens, calling for the aboli- 
tion of the force and stating how, instead of 
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bringing about law and order which, in 
many places, did exist before their arrival, 
they created disorder and caused bloodshed 
wherever they operated. 

I have before me a copy of Captain 
Groome’s report for the year 1912. Since 
then none has been made public. For whiat 
reasons possibly Captain Groome could 
better explain. The report for 1912 is an 
interesting and amusing document. He 
says, in part: 

“The members of the force, constantly on active 
duty, during their daily patrols this year, have 
traveled 491,398 miles.” 

He further states that in seven years, 
seven of these brave men have lost their 
lives in the line of duty. With two hundred 
and twenty-eight men and three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, I find each 
trooper had, on an average, covered a little 
over five miles per day. Many of the tax- 
payers of the state travel that far on foot, 
or otherwise, to and from their daily work 
besides performing the tasks accompanying 
the day’s work. Under “Arms and Equip 
ment,’”’ I find no change has been made in 
the uniform or equipment and the men are 
still armed with the Colt 38-calibre revolver 
and the 22-inch baton and the Springfield 
45-calibre carbine for use in extreme disorder. 

Quite recently there was some disorder 
near Wilkes-Barre caused by two church 
factions. The sheriff with deputies and a 
part of the state police took part in dis- 
bursing a gathering of about four hundred 
people. It was claimed by the state guard- 
ians that they did not use their guns but 
one man was killed, about fifty wounded 
and some carried bullet wounds, according 
to the daily press. 

Under the caption, “Crime,” he says, 
“During the year, 1,144 arrests were made 
for 80 different crimes.’’ Another average 
of five. Instead of each trooper patrolling 
five miles per day, it is a magnificent total 
average of five arrests for each trooper in 
an entire year. 

In going over the summary of arrests, I 
find for— 

Disordesty conduct. ..................... 139 
Assault and Battery.__._.......2.. «119 
eee Pete 3D 
_ | een - 
Seay 
Rioting 

I also find that they arrested eight for 
insanity and convicted them. They also 
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“pinched” 87 drunks during the year, five 
for violating the automobile laws and 
five for highway robbery. Five of the 
latter were discharged. 

The report, after being carefully read, 
makes a joke out of the force in many ways. 

Turning to the financial report, I find a 
total expense, for the year, of $330,964.89. 
The cost to the Commonwealth, then, for 
each arrest, would be $290, or for each 
conviction, $390. ‘This then makes their 
upkeep a rather expensive proposition and 
this, by no means, represent: the total cost 
of conviction such as local and county 
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expenses. The offenses charged against 
many of those arrested for such crimes as 
disorderly conduct, trespassing and others 
of a similar kind, would cause an impartial 


‘ student of the report to read between the 


lines and then draw his own conclusions. 
Arrests for violating health laws, employing 
minors under legal age, and other offenses 
of a kindred nature are very conspicuous 
by their absence. Out of the thousands of 
reckless automobile drivers, the whole 
force, of two hundred and twenty-eight 
men, managed to capture five in an entire 
year. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1916 


June 2-18, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

June 5-12, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Slate & 
Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

June 5-16, Philadelphia, Pa., International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

June 12-16, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America. 

June 12-16, Detroit, Mich., Ceramic, Mosaic and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International 
Union. 

June 12-17, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
_ America. 

June 15-17, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

June 19-26, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 

une —————,, The Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America. 

July 3-8, Cleveland, Ohio, International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

July 3-17, Tiffin, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 10-20, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 15, Newark, N. J., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 17-22, Ottawa, Canada, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 17-31, Great Falls, Mont., Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

July - , Detroit, Mich., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

July , Atlantic City, 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

August 6, York, Pa., National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 


N. J., National 


August 8-16, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 14-19, Baltimore, 
Typographical Union. 

August 21-26, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September ——, Rochester, N. Y., International 
Molders’ Union of North America. 

_ September 3-10, Minneapolis, Minn., Interna- 
tional Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 

September 11-18, Newark, N. J., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14-17, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ In- 
ternational Union. 

September 18, Albany, N. Y., International Hod- 
carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America. 

September 18-27, New Orleans, La., Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. 

September 18-October 2, Fort Worth, Texas, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

_ September 25-October 3, Detroit, Mich., Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association. 

September , Washington, D. C., Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors. 

October 2, Philadelphia, Pa., International As- 
sociation of Heat and Frost Insulator and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio, Unjted Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 16-23, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

December 4-18, New York, N. Y., International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

, Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States and 
Canada. 


Md., International 





HERE’S ANOTHER ONE OF ’EM 


EMOCRACY presents many problems—not the least of which is the 
right of individuals or groups of individuals to work out their own prob- 
lems in accord with their own ideas and their own experiences. Kindly 

sympathy often impels outsiders to offer advice or help. This occurs frequently 
in the affairs of the workers, who were helplessly oppressed for so long that 
there has been established a tradition that those more fortunate in position, 
wealth, intellectual training have a right to interfere in the affairs of the 
poor. But the toilers have become free and demand the right of democracy— 
the right to work out their own salvation. 

As the significance of the problems of the workers has become apparent, 
they have attracted the attention more or less of disinterested social workers, 
professional and amateur. When these social workers or so-called uplifters 
confine their efforts to advice or cooperation without efforts at domination 
they have sometimes been helpful. But the dividing line between friendly 
helpfulness and benevolent officiousness is very narrow. More frequently 
than not, ambitious uplifters forget democratic ideals in zeal to do things— 
they want to instruct the wage-earners and dominate them. But unfortu- 
nately they are incapable of instructing because they do not understand—they 
have not personal knowledge of the spirit or the problems of the labor 
movement. 

Not long ago there appeared in a weekly magazine an article discussing 


a late strike of the garment workers who had seceded from the organized 
labor movement. The writer of the article who did not sign his name severely 
arraigned the President of the American Federation of Labor for not assisting 
the strikers and excoriated him as the cause of the sufferings of these strikers. 

Miss Ellen Gates Starr wrote calling our attention to this article with 
The correspondence, beginning with that letter of Miss 
Starr’s deals with principles involved in secession and has been of considerable 


emphatic approval. 


interest to several readers who suggested its publication. Attention is 
particularly called to a prevailing misconception of the nature of the organ- 
ization of the Knights of Labor, which is corrected in our letters.—Editor. 


Miss Starr to President Gompers 


Curicaco, HuLL House, 
800 SourH HALsTEaD Sr., January 8, 1916. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 

Dear Sir: I am sending you a copy of the Janu- 
ary issue of the New Republic, containing a marked 
article entitled ‘‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty.” I 
would especially call your attention to the para- 
graphs marked on page 218, “So heavily lies the 
hand of Gompers on the trade union world of 
Chicago, etc.’”’ The hand which should have been 
the strongest and readiest to aid those brave and 
oppressed people was the one which shut off from 
them the most powerful sources of aid. Confused, 
indeed the public mind has naturally been, at the 
sight of this gallant army, fighting, not unlike the 
Belgians single-handed against their oppressors, 
except as a few individuals, independent or fear- 


less or both, chose to take their own risks in aiding 
them—the great force of organized labor, mean- 
while, constrained by fear of the “heavy hand” to 
stand by, inactive onlookers. 

And why? Because a spirited body of people 
unable to rid themselves, otherwise, of corrupt 
officials, had dared to secede in overwhelming 
majority and form a new and clean organization 
under honest and able leadership. 

Naturally, the ““‘bosses”’ made the utmost use of the 
circumstances of the American Federation of 
Labor’s attitude to confuse the public mind in their 
own interest, and to set it against the strikers. After 
all, the harm that could have been done had been 
done—near the end of the strike, Mr. Gompers de- 
cided that he “sympathize” with the striking 
clothing workers. That sympathy at the beginning, 
or even at the time of the National Convention, 
might have won the strike outright, releasing as it 
would have done, the Chicago Federation and 
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Women’s Trade Union League. The A. C. W. 
put up a magnificent fight, one which the Chicago 
manufacturers will not soon forget. 

Some of us who had the courage of our convic- 
tions are proud to have been able to help in it. 
It should have won and it might have won—but for 
the “heavy hand” of Mr. Gompers. 

Yours for the truth, 
ELLEN GATES STARR. 


President Gompers to Miss Starr 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 28, 1916. 

Miss ELLEN GATES STARR, 

Hull- House, 800 South Halstead Street, 

Chicago, IIl. 

DEAR MapaM: Your letter of January 
8 was received in due time, but there have 
been such pressing and constant demands 
upon my time and attention that I could 
not reply to you sooner. 

It was indeed a surprise that one with your 
long and varied experience at Hull-House 
and intimacy with the lives of the toilers 
who live around South Halstead Street, 
Chicago, should have so little real under- 
standing of that comprehensive force in 
the lives of the workers—the trade union 
movement. 

However, I can understand your keen 
sympathy with the suffering and the hunger 
and the struggle of the garment workers in 
their recent strike. Undoubtedly it was 
that emotional sympathy that made you 
condemn so severely the trade union move- 
ment and me. The abuse and the injustice 
that have been inflicted upon these garment 
workers of Chicago, aroused me to protest 
against the unwarranted abuse, brutality 
and violence of the police of Chicago. Those 
who are in the labor movement, who have 
made the labor movement what it is by 
their sacrifices and their struggles under- 
stand that its power and effectiveness depend 
upon solidarity and united action, yet the 
labor movement is a voluntary association. 
It is, subject to all the short-comings of 
democracy. Its progress and its continued 
existence depend upon the wisdom and 
understanding of its members. Years of 
experience have taught them their common 
interest and that they must stand together 
and fight out their differences within the 
organization. 

Secession or any other disruptionary 
movement is fatal to the very existence of the 
labor movement. Secession means to the 


labor movement just what the secession of 
the southern states in 1860 meant to the 
union. It is the act of those who are willing 
to destroy the whole and jeopardize the 
welfare of all others in order that they may 
secure their own objects. Whatever the 
purpose of seceders may be, their act is that 
of those who are unwilling to present their 
demands and to abide by the decision of the 
majority. Secession is fatal to democratic 
organization. If the cause of the seceders is 
just, they ought to be willing to contend for 
their demands under the laws and regula- 
tions of their voluntary organizations and 
thus seek to establish justice without ° 
jeopardizing the welfare of themselves or 
their fellow-workers. But since the labor 
movement is a democratic organization 
there is no authority or force that can com- 
pel them to remain within it. When they 
choose to secede they incur all of the danger 
and all of the consequences that attend a 
secession movement. This is what the 
garment workers of Chicago brought upon 
themselves when they left the United Gar- 
ment Workers. Although we may regret 
their act and deplore the fact that they have 
been victimized, yet we can not protect 
them from the consequences of their own 
acts, for to endorse and approve a secession 
movement would be to establish a standard 
that would endanger the existence of a 
united labor movement which would jeop- 
ardize the welfare not only of the organized 
workers but of the unorganized who benefit 
in some degree’ by the struggle and the 
success of the organized labor movement. 

Since the progress and the very existence 
of the labor movement depend upon united 
action, there is no more insidious danger 
that can threaten the movement than con- 
tention within and secession movements. 

There are innumerable enemies of the 
organized labor movement and oppressors 
of wage-earners who seek to disrupt the 
labor movement and to get the wage-earners 
within their power. If we do not unite 
solidly against the foes without, the cause 
of human welfare and freedom will suffer. 

What the toilers need to learn and to have 
grounded deep into their consciences is 
the advice that Spartacus gave to his fellow- 
slaves whom he was leading in an effort to 
secure some rights from a despotic Roman 
government. His words to them were, “If 
you must fight, fight your masters.” 
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The fight of the wage-earners of America 
against their employers to establish better 
conditions of life and work is so tremendous 
that they ought not to waste a moment of 
time or a bit of their energy or resources in 
fighting each other. Is there no lesson for 
the wage-earners in that oft-repeated axiom, 
“Divided we can not stand”? This declara- 
tion applies to the labor movement as well 
as to every other kind of human activity. 
Friction within and secession movements 
defeat the purposes of the movement. 

Undoubtedly it was because you did not 
understand the fundamental principles of 
the trade union movement that you were so 
severe in your condemnation. It was not 
“the heavy hand of Mr. Gompers,”’ that 
shut off scurces of aid from the striking 
garment workers of Chicago, but it was their 
own voluntary act in dissociating them- 
selves from the labor movement as well as 
the necessity and the duty of those who are 
in the labor movement to defend its existence 
from menace and attack both from without 
and within. The labor movement is a 
struggle against industrial and social wrongs 
and injustice. It must maintain organiza- 
tion and discipline, although of a voluntary 
nature, if it is to secure its purposes and 
secure better and greater opportunities for 
an increasing number of wage-earners. 

Yours very truly, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Miss Starr to President Gompers 


Curcaco, Inu., February 4, 1916. 
SamuEL GompErs, Esq., 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

Dear Sir: Thank you very much for your long 
letter stating your position. I realize that your 
time is occupied and I do not mean to trespass upon 
it far, but I can not leave you with the impression 
that I think as I do, and acted as I did (and should 
again) in regard» to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ strike because I had no knowledge of the 
situation, or had not thought about it at all, or was 
prompted by emotional sympathy alone. 

I simply differ from you in the assumption that 
one “‘secession’”’ must be just like another. I do 
not accept your offer of a parallel example in the 
secession of the southern states from the Union, 
which was the secession of a minority to perpetuate 
a wrong; whereas the secession of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers from the United Garment 
Workers was a secession of a majority, and to do 
away with a wrong. I do not know why one should 
not refer as well as to the example of the secession 


of the colonies or, if you please, to the American 
Federation of Labor from the Knights of Labor. I 
respectfully offer these substitute examples for your 
consideration. 

The “‘power to discriminate between things which 
are different’? (somebody has said that it is “‘next 
to the grace of God’’), seems to me to be as much 
needed in a great labor leader as in, other great 
leaders of men. Exactly cut-out patterns and 
phrases will not cover all human situations and 
from time to time a great human crisis will develop 
beyond the bounds of formula. The power to dis- 
cern and utilize greatness in others—is it not a 
very important factor in greatness? 

Begging your indulgence for this second trespass 
upon your time, 

Yours for the fuller rights of organized labor, 
ELLEN GATES STARR. 


P. S$.—Somebody, to whom I have read this 
correspondence, has suggested the usefulness of 
publishing it. I assume that you would not object 
as it is not private in its nature. 


President Gompers to Miss Starr 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., Feb. 10, 1916. 
Miss ELLEN GATES STARR, 
Hull- House, Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR Mapam: Your letter of February 
4 gives me additional grounds for believing 
that personal experience with the lives and 
problems of the workers and with the trade 
union movement is necesary for leadership 
in the movement and for determining its 
policies. 

There are many who have information 
about the movement, who perhaps have 
observed it closely and have had some rela- 
tions with the movement or with the mem- 
bers of the movement. Such individuals 
may be very helpful to the workers in 
attaining their purposes, but they are not 
competent to direct the workers’ movement 
or to be final judges of the value of labor 
policies or to be final judges of the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of what the workers 
may determine in regard to their own 
problems. 

The labor movement is founded upon 
principles of democracy. It is a movement 
of the workers, for the workers and by the 
workers. The workers welcome counsel and 
cooperation, but they refuse all efforts at 
domination in whatever guise they may come. 

Just as you deem yourself mistress of your 
own soul and life so the workers know that 
they are also the masters of their own lives 
and their own organizations. The praise 
or the blame of outsiders matters but little. 
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The workers must judge their own course in 
the light of the knowledge acquired by the 
experiences of life and work, and they can 
not honestly accept the ideals and standards 
of others when these are not in accord with 
their own experiences. 

The trade unions are doing a very 
important work for our country. They are 
the schools that are training men and women 
for citizenship as well as enabling them to 
participate in the commerce and industry 
of our country as free citizens. 

There exists in the members of trade 
unions an appreciation of their rights and 
insistence upon rights and liberties, together 
with the knowledge and ability to make 
their insistence upon rights and liberties 
effective. 

Trade unions develop a virile manhood 
and womanhood that are able to assert them- 
selves against wrongs and injustice. At the 
same time they develop a sense of discipline 
and an appreciation of the necessity for 
united action. 

One who has not been in the labor move- 
ment, to whom the trade union movement is 
not a living human force operating directly 
in their lives for betterment, can not grasp 
completely the conviction and understanding 
that sinks so deeply into the minds of the 
organized workers—that their well-being, 
that their future opportunities depend 
entirely upon the organized labor movement, 
upon the solidarity and unity with which 
that functions. The workers united means 
better living, better opportunities. The 
workers divided means oppression, deteriora- 
tion of present standards, loss of oppor- 
tunities and freedom. Even though the 
labor movement may make mistakes, the 
workers have more to gain by remaining 
within the organization and somehow work- 
ing out their differences together than when 
any part of the organization withdraws and 
attempts to deal with labor problems with 
diminished strength. 

The rules of all labor organizations insure 
democracy in government. If the members 
of the organizations do not see to it that 
their interests and rights are maintained, 
that is their fault. They are jeopardizing 
their own interests and the interests of their 
fellow-workers if they refuse to stay within 
the organization, battle for the right, with 
the hope that the right and wise methods 
will finally prevail. When a majority is 


finally in favor of any measure or policy and 
is determined to secure their demands, they 
will control the situation, but until there is 
a majority for any demand, the advocates 
of that demand must submit to the will of 
the existing majority. This is a fundamental 
principle of democratic government. 

You assert that the seceding members of 
the United Garment Workers constituted a 
majority, but you are .nerely asserting your 
opinion, which is in opposition to the state- 
ment made by authorized officials who are 
in possession of facts and figures. If the 
seceders of the United Garment Workers 
had been in the majority, they had the same 
rights to representation under the rules of 
the organization as the non-seceders. They 
could have legally and readily controlled the 
action of the Nashville Convention, and 
could have remedied any wrong which you 
assert to be the cause of their secession. 

From your letter, I conclude that you are 
not entirely familiar with the reasons con- 
nected with the secession of the delegates 
who formed the dual organization of Gar- 
ment Workers. Let me suggest that you 
talk over the conditions that resulted in the 
secession movement with President Thomas 
A. Rickert, whose address is 175 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Then as to the exceptions you take to the 
parallel cases of secession which I cited in 
my letter to you. You object to my com- 
paring the secession of the Garment Workers 
to the secession of the Southern States from 
the Union because “that was the secession 
of a minority to perpetuate a wrong.” 

Of course, you must recognize the fact 
that all do not agree with you in your inter- 
pretation of the cause of the secession of 
the Southern States. There were many 
high-minded, patriotic southern men who 
went with the South because they were con- 
vinced that the cause of the South was right. 
They were convinced that under the con- 
stitution states’ rights were paramount to 
the federal government. These people 
were firmly convinced in their own minds of 
the justice of their cause, stood for the older 
ideals and the older interpretation of the 
federal constitution and federal powers. 
They had not kept in touch with the new 
concept of national government that had 
been developing. However, the fact remains 
that the withdrawal of the the Southern 
States was an act of secession whatever 
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anyone’s opinion may be of the justice or 
injustice of the purpose of the secession, 
and if that secession movement had been 
successful, the effect upon the union and 
upon our American nation would have been 
equally harmful, whether the purpose of 
the secession had been right or wrong. 
What I had in mind in using the com- 
parison was to show the nature of secession. 

After all, secession is not the act of brave 
men who are willing to fight for their con- 
cepts of right or wrong, but it is the act of 
those who think they are taking an easier 
way and sometimes it is inspired by those 
who are misguided or who do not have at 
heart the best interests of those affected. 

You say you prefer to use as examples of 
secession the secession of the Colonies or 
the Thirteen Original States from Great 
Britain or the American Federation of Labor 
from the Knights of Labor. Now, as a 
matter of fact, neither of these illustrations 
that you suggest constitute real acts of 
secession. The Thirteen Colonies rebelled 
against Great Britain but they did not 
secede. Secession implies withdrawal from 
an organization or union within which all 
are members on an equality, with equal 
enjoyment of all rights and privileges. The 
Colonies were not constituent members of 
Great Britain. They were subjects without 
a voice in determining the laws that governed 
them or a voice in fixing taxation. Their 
act of uprising must be differentiated from 
an act of secession. 

Then as to the second illustration you 
propose. In that case also I think we must 
discriminate between the founding and 
organization of the A. F. of L. and a seces- 
sion movement from the Knights of Labor. 

There would be point in your second 
illustration, that is, “secession of the A. 
F. of L. from the Knights of Labor,” if it 
were founded upon fact. The A. F. of L., 
or under its former title, the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada, was never part 
of the Knights of Labor. 

The trade unions, which afterwards organ- 
ized the Federation, had a separate and 
independent existence from the Knights of 
Labor. Many of them were organized 
decades before the organization of the 
Knights of Labor. The international trade 
unions maintained autonomy in their trades 
and had no connection whatever with the 
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Knights of Labor. Many individual wage. 
earners who were members of trade unions 
were also members of lodges which were 
part of the Knights of Labor, but there was 
no connection between the trade union or- 
ganizations as such and the lodges oi the 
Knights of Labor. Hence, of course, the or- 
ganization of the A. F. of L. could not be 
regarded in any sense as secession from the 
Knights of Labor. In fact, the movement for 
the better organization and for the federation 
of the international trade union organizations 
was given impetus by the policy pursued by 
the Knights of Labor, which was destructive 
to the very existence of trade unions, but it 
was a destructive policy directed against 
outside organizations which had no con- 
nection with the Knights of Labor. 

I quite agree with you that my letter was 
“lengthy,” but I think you will realize the 
fact that it is possible for one to make 
charges and insinuations and unfair criticism, 
condensed into one sentence, when it may 
be necessary for defense or explanation to 
occupy a volume. 

After I wrote my previous letter to vou, 
it occurred to me that the New Repudlic, 
which published the article you quoted and 
which you so heartily endorsed, would be 
willing to publish my reply to you, which was 
in part a reply to the article published in 
their journal. I, therefore, wrote to the 
editor of the magazine and asked him to 
publish my letter. I received a reply that 
my letter would be published as soon as 
possible. This, I judge from your letter, is 
in accord with your desire, and let me 
suggest that it would not be fair to the 
New Republic to give the correspondence 
to any other publication before the ew 
Republic has had the opportunity of pub- 
lishing it, and then the entire subject-matter 
should be published, including your letter 
of the fourth, and this one. 

Yours for the full rights and the self- 
government of the workers, 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


F Be not careless in deeds, nor confused in words, 
nor rambling in thought.—Marcus Aurelius. 


If it is not seemly, do it not; if it is not true 
speak it not.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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The now is a great time for the organized labor movement. Estimating 
progress made, discloses substantial gains in wages, re- 
TOILERS, ductions in hours of work and improvement in working 
NOW'S YOUR nae , : 
TIME conditions. Labor has learned the strength of unions 
and the collective protection of their economic power. 
They have learned that those who are necessary to the world’s production 
need not be the victims of employers’ oppression and greed. ‘They 
recognize no divine right to exploitation. By enlightened self-interest, 





cooperation and the experiences accumulated from the experience of years, 


they have learned to take advantage of opportunities, to press home demands 
for greater justice, and to maintain their power ready for use. 

The fundamental demand that has been urged with increasing success 
is the eight-hour workday. The eight-hour movement is practical, human- 
itarian, conducive to higher production and conservation of the workers. 
It is irresistible. 

One of the most notable achievements was won by the miners in a 
militant campaign for eight-hours, when the recent anthracite agreement was 
reached, extending to the 176,000 minersin the anthracite fields the eight- 
hour day. 

The machinists are making a tremendous effort to secure the eight- 
hour day for all those in their trade. Eight-hours has been secured by unions 
of marine engineers of New York City, many pulp paper makers, the granite 
cutters, with four hours on Saturday, woodcarvers, lathers, laundry workers, 
and others. 

The railroad brotherhoods are pressing their demand for the eight- 
hour day. 

In Pittsburgh a terrific contest for the eight-hour day is in progress 
among many of the workers. The unorganized are making common cause 
with the union men, and there is no doubt that tangible beneficial results 
will follow. 

The Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh is spending thousands of 
dollars in an expensive advertising campaign to defeat the eight-hour move- 
ment—a series of full-page advertisements set forth misrepresentation and 
villification of the purposes of the demand. ‘This newspaper campaign is 
reinforced by the use of force, the state militia, and restrictions upon the 
freedom and rights of wage-earners. 

But the inhuman conditions in Pittsburgh must end, for workers are 
determined to take advantage of present opportunities. The protestations 
and declarations of the Pittsburgh Employers’ Association sound like echoes 
from past ages. Despite the weight of testimony and the experiences of many 
employers, this association repeats the refrain that the eight-hour day is 
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unpractical and uneconomic and seeks to justify a policy of violence and 


exploitation. 

The eight-hour day or the shorter workday is the fundamental step in 
economic welfare and progress. Wage increases and better conditions of life 
and work inevitably follow the higher standards of the short-hour workers. 
Now is the time for the workers to urge demands for the shorter workday. 

The workers have learned that when they once secure advantages, they 
need not submit to any reduction or deterioration of conditions. Never 
again will they return to old conditions and less favorable returns for their 
services. A new era has been inaugurated for the wage-earners—an era that 
shall bring increasing betterments into the work and life of the toilers. Toilers 
of America now is the time for activity and alertness; now is the time to make 
the eight-hour day continent wide; now is the time to agitate, educate and 
organize. 

Now for the three million mark! 





Last year the Chicago Board of Education adopted what was known as the 

Loeb rule. According to this rule, teachers of the public 
TEACHERS! schools of Chicago were forbidden under pain of dismissal 
iene to have membership in labor unions or organizations 
ORGANIZATION Mfliliated to labor unions. The rule instructed all teachers 

then holding membership in such prohibited organizations to 
comply with the new regulation within a period of three months, and to 
furnish satisfactory evidence of such compliance; provided that no person 
would be employed in the future until that person had made a statement in 
writing that he or she was not a member of prohibited organizations, and that 
teachers then employed should not be eligible for promotion, advancement 
in salary or transfer from school to school until a satisfactory written state- 
ment was filed to the effect that the teacher was not affiliated with either 
a labor union or an association connected with a labor organization. 

The penalty for violation of the new regulation of the school board was 
dismissal from service or lesser discipline as the Board in its discretion might 
determine. 

There existed in the city of Chicago at the time the rule was adopted 
three strong organizations of teachers affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor. These teachers’ unions had rendered a practical service to all 
the teachers of Chicago in securing for them increases in salary and in forcing 
collections by the city of back taxes which through trickery some big interests 
had evaded. From these revenues teachers’ salaries were paid. These 
organized teachers became the defenders of the rights of all the teachers. 

The effect of the Loeb rule was to deny teachers the right to voluntary 
association in organizations that would insure to them their rights and their 
protection. 

The teachers’ unions of Chicago were voluntary organizations and were 
expressions of the desires and the thoughts of those teachers. Under the 
constitution of this Republic free citizens have a right to unite in institutions 
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that have a legal right to existence and which conduct their business legiti- 
mately. Under the law a union of workers is a legal institution. 

The working people of Chicago are directly interested in public schools 
and in public school teachers because these are the institutions that educate 
their children. They are interested in the welfare of public school teachers 
and have always manifested a willing desire to assist in bringing about better 
conditions for teachers as well as better conditions for all other wage-earners. 
There is a distinct advantage to the teachers from affiliation with the organized 
labor movement, which makes its just demands effective. 

But there has always been a barrier that has separated the teachers 
from other wage-earners and, in fact, has prevented the teachers from seeing 
their own problems clearly and from engaging in a practical solution of their 
problems. This barrier has been the erection of a caste, setting the teachers 
apart simply as a sort of “professional group” and yet leaving them without 
the means of self-protection, relying entirely upon ‘‘benevolent paternalism.” 

Teachers have been made to feel that they are working for the very high 
purpose—a purpose closely connected with the life and development of the 
nation, and this idealism as to their service should prevent them from attacking, 
their own problems in a practical manner. Blinded by sentimentalism and 
conventions they have not concerned themselves with their own material 
welfare. 

However, a change has been coming. Teachers have come to realize 
that material welfare, wages, the protection of their physical and mental 
energy, the insurement of time for their own development and recreation are 
fundamental and are necessary to the performance of the better, higher service. 
They have come to realize that their fundamental problem is economic and 
must be worked out by the economic organizations. 

There is a nation-wide movement toward organization of teachers in 
teachers’ unions. The reactionary opponents of the teachers’ unions in Chicago 
have felt the movement toward organization of teachers in New York City, 
in Baltimore, in Washington, in Pittsburgh, in Cincinnati and other places. 

Last September, for the protection of the teachers, an injunction was 
secured restraining the Chicago Teachers’ Board from enforcing the Loeb 
tule. The School Board tried to have the injunction dissolved and their 
appeal was carried to the appellate court of the state. That court on the 
first day of May, 1916, denied the motion to dissolve the injunction and 
reaffirmed it. In its decision the court made the following declaration: 

“Ts it valid as a disciplinary measure? If the board had resolved that it was neces- 
sary as a matter of discipline that it would employ as teachers only members of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, would such a restrictive rule be valid? Or that its teachers should 
all be Presbyterians or Catholics as a necessity for ‘efficiency of the teaching force?’ Or 
that no members of such churches should be employed for the same reason? Or that no 
member of a particular political party should be employed because membership of the 
teacher in such party was ‘detrimental to the welfare of the public school system?’ The 
answers to such queries must manifestly be against the validity of such a rule. In the 
Adams case, supra, the rule passed by the board gained no virtue because the ‘board may 
have been of the opinion that its action was for the benefit of the public.’ The law is that 


the board may stipulate for the amount of training, the degree of proficiency and the 
physical fitness of its teaching employes, but it can not provide that its teaching shall be 
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done only by certain persons or classes of persons members or non-members of certain 
societies. 

“It is a sound principle that agents to whom is delegated power to expend moneys 
derived from the public generally, should not be permitted arbitrarily to contract for the 
expenditure of those moneys exclusively with a particular class of the public. However, 
very pertinent to this and like cases are the words of Mr. Justice Holmes: ‘General proposi- 
tions do not decide concrete cases. The decision will depend on a judgment or intuition 
more subtle than any articulate major premise.’ ”’ 

This case involving the right of teachers to organize in unions gave 
impetus to a movement for a teachers’ national organization. Hitherto, 
teachers have been organized in local unions affiliated directly to the A. F. 
of L. On May 9, 1916, a national charter was issued to the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

Organization of teachers is encouraging not only because of its influence 
upon the democracy of the country but for the dynamic influence it will have 
upon education and the spirit of public schools. 

Education in our public schools has been altogether too artificial, too 
conventional. It has followed stereotyped, orthodox forms instead of being 
a live thing that adapts itself to specific needs and the development of indi- 


vidual pupils. 
But the need has been felt, and keenly felt, that education must be made 
a powerful, live agency; that school life must be vivified and made a real 


force that deals with real facts and conditions in the work-a-day world. 
School regulations must become natural—adapted to child life in all its 
phases. There must no longer be a boundary line fixed between the school 
and the community but rather the school must be part of the community 
life. Such a change is a fundamental step in that subject which is now 
occupying the foreground in national thought—national preparedness. 

Educational institutions that will develop the mental and physical 
energies of the boys and girls of our nation and will train them to be aware of 
practical problems and conditions, able to deal with these things to the best 
advantage of all, will be the greatest possible step in preparing our nation 
to protect itself in every sphere and activity; to see opportunities and to 
avail itself of these opportunities for the best interests of all. The first steps 
toward this purpose are to afford opportunities for freedom and individuality 
among teachers who determine the character and the influence of the schools. 
The A. F. of L. in the name of all the workers of America welcomes the 
American Federation of Teachers in the fold and the bond of unity and 
fraternity of the organized labor movement of our Republic. We earnestly 
hope for a thorough organization of all teachers and the progress and success 
of the new national teachers’ federation; that it may bring light and hope in 
the lives of America’s educators; to give and receive mutual sympathy and 
support which can be properly exerted for the betterment of all who toil 
and give service—aye for all humanity. 





Resistance to wage reduction by union workers is the check upon still 
further encroachments upon the unorganized. To secure an advance either 
in wages or to prevent a reduction in hours of labor by union workers, is to 
bring correspondingly these advantages to the unorganized toilers. 
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There is now under consideration by Congress a bill introduced by Congress- 
man Tavenner to make it unlawful for any officer, 
“SCIENTIFIC manager, superintendent, foreman, or other person 
MANAGEMENT'S” having charge of the work of any employe of the 
GRAND-STAND i e 
PLAY United States government to make or cause to be made 
with a stop-watch or other time-measuring system a 
time study of any job of any such employe between the starting and com- 
pletion thereof, or of the movements of any such employe while engaged 
upon such work, for the purpose of fixing a standard of service requirements 
for such employe. No premium or bonus or cash reward shall be paid to any 
employe in addition to regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in 
improvement or economy in the operation of any government plant. The 
purpose of the bill is to protect the workers against experimentations under 
the name of the various scientific management and efficiency systems. 

When the apostles of these systems first proclaimed them to the world, 
the only protests that came were from wage-earners, who were ridiculed, 
their efforts stigmatized as stupidity and their motives impugned. But the 
methods and the theories of the advocates of so-called scientific management 
and “‘efficiency engineers” have not escaped careful scrutiny and examination. 
Every analysis that has been impartial has substantiated the statements of 
wage-earners as to the dangers involved in these new systems. 

The wage-earners have from the first declared that the theories were 
neither scientific nor calculated to promote intelligent efficiency. In practice 
they amount only to speeding-up systems. The systems themselves call 
for a revolutionary change—the establishment of a new basis for wage 
payments. 

The application of these theories has been in direct opposition to scientific 
ideals. Nowhere has any complete system been put into practice. There 
exists in some industries adaptations of parts of the system—only such isolated 
portions as are calculated to force a greater amount of work from employes. 

The wage-earners know that a truly scientific plan for securing efficiency 
must be a comprehensive plan that involves all of the processes of production, 
one that does not expend itself on the application of labor power by the 
workers, but gives proportional consideration to an adjustment of the materials 
and the scheme of production over which the employer has control. 

Real s¢ientific efficiency in production must have regard for the human 
factors in production and must find a place in the scheme for principles of 
human welfare. Science places a high value upon human life, and everywhere 
makes the human effect the paramount consideration. 

Scientific management as found in most instances has to do only with time 
and motion studies, ostensibly to establish new standards and bases for wage 
compensations. However, time or motion studies so far made are all based 
upon averages and make no attempt scientifically to establish principles that 
could be termed just standards for compensation. 

Time and motion studies fail to make any consideration for human fatigue. 
They are only crude methods for establishing the work that can be done 
under highest pressure in the shortest period of time without any pretense of 
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conserving human creative power. The whole emphasis is put upon the 
quantity of material output. Merely mathematical maximum of production 
is not the desirable scientific output. 

Hearings were had on this measure before the House Committee on 
Labor, at which those interested had opportunity to express their views. 
Those who appeared in behalf of the legislation were workers and the repre- 
sentatives of the interests of those vitally affected by the instalment of 
“efficiency”’ systems. Those who were in opposition to protection for wage- 
earners were led by Mr. James Emery, counsel for the National Association 
of Manufacturers and other similar organizations. 

Mr. Emery’s relations to the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the corrupt legislative activities of that organization were thoroughly 
investigated by Congressional Lobby Investigating Committees and emphati- 
cally condemned. Knowledge of Mr. Emery’s former activities and purpose 
can not but have weight in interpreting the nature of this renewed hostility 


to labor legislation. 

Mr. Emery’s well established attitude makes it useless for him to assert 
that his motive is disinterested in matters concerning relations between 
employers and employes. Associated with this paid representative of the 
National Association of Manufacturers were men occupying various positions 
in the pay of employers. Opposed to them were men who spoke with first- 


hand knowledge of the work under discussion, who knew the feel of the tools 
and the movement of the muscles coordinated for the labor. 

Even well-meaning people without the time or opportunity to investi- 
gate have been misled. But those upon whom these systems with their mis- 
leading names have been tried, know that these noble sounding names clothe 
the familiar methods and purposes of exploitation. 

The opponents of the Tavenner bill, the so-called scientific management 
devices installed in the Watertown Arsenal, have never been examined by 
experts or evidence offered against them. This statement was echoed by 
Secretary of War Baker in his letter of April 20, 1916, just sixteen days 
after testimony had been given before the Committee on Labor showing up 
conditions in Watertown and the errors of those who stood for the system. 

This witness, Mr. John P. Frey, investigated Watertown among other 
places visited while serving on the committee appointed by the Commission 
on Industrial Relations to investigate “Scientific Management.” This 
testimony had evidently escaped the notice of Secretary Baker, who stated 
that the results of only ene investigation of Watertown are available to the 
public. 

In discussing the time study records of the Watertown Arsenal, Mr. 
Frey quoted from his field notes as follows: 

Case No. 1. First a time of 5 hours was set on a job by the time-study man, but this 
was found to be insufficient and 12 hours was allowed, and later on it was increased to 19 
hours as the time-study man found he had made a mistake in changing the gears. 

Case No. 2. The premium had to be given up, because the time-study man found that 
there was no telling what was to be done until the job had been completed. 

Case No. 3. The time on the job was set at 84 hours; later on it was found necessary 
to allow 27 hours time for making the job, the time-study man having made a mistake of 
184 hours on a 27-hour job. 
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Case No. 4. The time-study man set a time of 5 hours 36 minutes on a job which it 
was found necessary to set 12 hours and 54 minutes on when the machinist was able to 
have his complaint heard by a higher authority. 

As to the bonus system, Mr. Frey said: 


“My experience is that the bonus system tends to make poor mechanics instead of 
good ones. I have figures, taken from the records, proving that the tendency of the task 
bonus systems is to make the workers slight their work all they could, their only desire 
being to have it come so close to the standard as to pass by the inspectors. Furthermore, 
as this work goes from one worker to another—it is subdivided—usually one does his 
share owing to the skimping of the job by one set of workers, it makes it so much more 
difficult for the next group to perform their share.” 


This testimcny is corroborated by a machinist of seven years’ experience 
in the Navy Yard, N. P. Alifas, who declared of the bonus system: 

“The laborer gets his dollar and a half or two dollars a day, plus a premium; but 
the day-wage and the premium combined do not equal the amount that the mechanic 
got who was previously doing that class of work. That, in our opinion, is not increasing 
wages; it is merely increasing a laborer’s wages and throwing a mechanic out of work if the 
process keeps up, any one knows that the mechanic, in order to make a living, will compete 
with the laborer.” 

The so-called efficiency plans amount only to narrow specialization—the 

‘worker concentrates one small part of the whole system of production until 
he achieves the efficiency of a machine. Nowhere do they offer proofs— 
nowhere has any system been put in operation. 

In addition to presentations before the House Committee on Labor 
opponents of the Tavenner bill have sought to convey the impression to all 
congressmen that public opinion is on their side. There have been sent to 
congressmen resolutions, letters, appeals, and all manner of written com- 
munications—all from the same group interests—some deluded by the clever- 
ness with which the case was presented and stated in misleading terms and 
those naturally following their own material interests. The newly appointed 
Secretary of War joined in the general onslaught. Hardly had he entered 
upon his new duties than without thorough investigation (as he himself 
admits), without consulting with any of the workers primarily concerned or 
with the representatives, he wrote a letter to the Speaker of the House in 
which he put all the influence of his high office against human interests—the 
.welfare and protection of the workers. 

The case for scientific management has one great advantage. Those who 
devised the systems selected their nomenclature. They have been mindful 
of the principle laid down by Ivy Lee—the Machiavelli of publicity—they 
have been very careful of the terms that were lodged in the public mind. 
They have named devices “‘scientific management” and “efficiency systems’”’ 
and then assumed because the systems bore such names, they necessarily 
resulted in greater production and better methods. Those who knew the 
devices as names only hastily concluded that opposition to them was opposi- 
tion to progress, greater efficiency and production; so-called preparedness 
and bogus patriotism. 

We must insist that those who propose revolutionary changes shall 
prove their case. But these proponents of “‘scientific’’ methods applied to 
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labor power have dogmatically asserted that their regulations are scientific, 
that stop-watch studies are scientific, that the bonus system provides a scien- 
tific basis for wage payments, that such “‘efficiency’”’ promotes industrial and 
commercial development. To hide their hypocrisy and rapacity scientific 
management experts have coined a vocabulary bristling with suggestive 
noble thoughts and purposes. 

The proponents of scientific management have rallied for desperate 
defense of their cause. Congress has been bombarded with pronouncements, 
appeals, denunciations from employers, Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, and those professionally interested in scientific management. 

An investigation was made of scientific management for the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. This investigation was conducted by 
Prof. Robert F. Hoxie of the University of Chicago, with the advice and 
assistance of Mr. John P. Frey, Editor of the Molders’ Journal, and Mr. 
Robert G. Valentine, representing the employers’ interests. The report, which 
was signed by all of these investigators, points out the following defects that 
were observed: 

“‘(a) Failure to carry into effect with any degree of thoroughness the general elements 
involved in the system. 

“(6) Failure to adopt the full system of ‘functional foremanship.’ 

“‘(c) Lack of uniformity in the method of selecting and hiring help. 

“‘(d) Failure to substantiate claims of scientific management with reference to the 
adaptation, instruction and training of workers. 

““(e) Lack of scientific accuracy, uniformity and justice in time study and task-setting. 

“(f) Failure to substantiate the claim of having established a scientific and equitable 
method of determining wage-rates. 

“(g) Failure to protect the workers from over-exertion and exhaustion. 

“‘(h) Failure to substantiate the claim that scientific management offers exceptional 
opportunities for advancement and promotion on a basis of individual merit. 

“‘(4) With reference to the alleged methods and severity of discipline under scientific 
management the ‘acrimonious criticism’ from trade unions does not seem to be warranted. 

“‘(j) Failure to substantiate the claim that workers are discharged only on just grounds 
and have an effective appeal to the highest managerial authority. 

“(k) Lack of democracy under scientific management.” 





Long ago there was a strong man who began his career in the service of a 
noble cause slaughtering thousands with the jawbone of an 
DEBS, THE = ass—he ended a spectacular life by pulling down the pillars 
APOSTLE OF ‘ . : : 
SECESSION © 2 mighty temple and dragged men, women and children 
down with him to death. Since the time of this tribal hero, 
there have been many who have conspicuously striven to perform heroic 
deeds but who have lost their strength and the opportunity of manhood 
through the seduction of some Delilah-like ambition and have sought to 
conceal their own defeat by dragging others down in the wake of their ruin. 
Such a one is Eugene V. Debs. He had power of personality, many 
qualities and parts that foreshadowed the possibility of a useful life. But 
he came under the baneful influence of a desire for conspicuous action. He 
saw injustice and suffering in the world and conceived a vision of their removal 
and even with Himself as the center of all eyes performing these things 
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for the people. He felt the lure of the spotlight, the hunger for first page 
notoriety, a nervous unrest that found gratification only in noisy applause. 

Addicted to these tastes, Mr. Debs began a career which has emulated 
a “Wild West” show in thrilling situations and excitation to invidious sports- 
manship. The stakes for which he gambled involved human welfare and 
human opportunity—the agencies he manipulated were trustful human souls. 
The egoism of Debs urged him on to emulation of the heroic mood. He felt 
that He must save the people. 

About 1894 Mr. George Howard, before that an officer of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, disclosed to the writer in Kansas City, Missouri, a 
project he had of launching a new organization of “‘all railway men of the 
country, absorb all the men in the railroad brotherhoods and supplant those 
organizations.”’ He asked us to join with him in that movement. We 
endeavored to impress upon Mr. Howard not only the unwisdom but the 
injustice of such a course, and that we could never place ourselves in the 
position to try and tear down what it had cost so much to build up in the 
interest of the workers. Mr. Howard’s answer was: ‘Then I shall have to 
get Gene Debs.’”” And Mr. Howard got Gene Debs and there was then 
launched the ‘“‘American Railway Union,’’ Mr. Debs assuming its presidency 
while he was still editor of the official magazine of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen. In other words, Debs became the head and front of a 
movement to destroy the organization of which he had been a trusted officer 
both as secretary-treasurer and later as editor of its official journal. 

Under his leadership the stupendous struggle of 1894 was undertaken, 
which led the men into needless journeys through the wilderness of sacrifice, 
resulting in despair. 

Failing in his project, his next step was to organize a movement of workers 
in rivalry and antagonism to the American Federation of Labor. He organized 
the American Labor Union with which he proposed his famous land coloniza- 
tion scheme and a minutive cooperative commonwealth; each proposition 
being abandoned, one after the other with equal celerity as they were dreamed 
by him over night. 

Mr. Debs’ next move was the organization of the Western Labor Move- 
ment, an effort to divide again and destroy the bona fide wage-workers’ move- 
ment of America. 

Later, when the Western Federation of Miners withdrew from the A. 
F. of L., no one exerted so potential an influence to keep that organization 
from reaffiliation to the A. F. of L. than Mr. Debs. How disastrous and 
mistaken were the policies of the W. F. of M. as advised and guided by Mr. 
Debs has been recently recounted by President Moyer in an illuminating 
bit of labor history that must prove a lasting lesson and blessing for all wage- 
earners. 

In rapid succession Mr. Debs translated his potential leadership to the 
perverting inhibition of his dominating egotism from one field of destructive 
activities to another until we find him launched in the maelstrom of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 

A perusal of the published stenographic report of Mr. Deb’s speeches 
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in the convention of the I. W. W. is illuminating and instructive to the student 
not only of the labor movement, but one of the most notorious egotists the 
world has yet possessed. 

From the moment that he was lured from his duty and devotion to the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen his leadership has evinced the coercive 
miasma that has inflamed his mind and poisoned all his relations with the 
men and women of the bona fide labor movement of America. He inculcated 
the spirit and the habit of secession and to him this amounted to a 
fetish. 

But a new period in his life is marked by a change in his ambition. He no 
longer saw himself as the general of the labor forces in the active industrial 
struggle but he conceived of himself as the philosophical advisor. It was 
when he reached this stage some years ago that we designated him as the 
“Apostle of Failure.” He associated with the Socialist party, which is based 
upon what a writer has called, ““The Philosophy of Misery,” and as its candi- 
date for the Presidency, led the red flag consistently toward that goal. But 
not content with being the ‘‘Apostle of Failure’”—a living example of failure— 
he wishes to drag all with him to a final undoing and chaos. The “Apostle 
of Failure’ evolves into the “Apostle of Secession,” of Division and of 
Disruption. 

Not only did Mr. Debs interpose to prevent the reaffiliation of the Western 
Federation of Miners with the A. F. of L., but failing in that, he appealed 
to all the miners to secede from the national labor movement and to work 
out an independent existence in conflict with the A. F. of I. Failing in that, 
he now encourages, aids and abets disruptive elements within the United 
Mine Workers. 

For years the miners have struggled to organize the miners of West 
Virginia—to secure for them the benefits of union standards and the pro- 
tection of the organized labor movement. When that was accomplished 
after untold sacrifice, suffering and even loss of human life, Mr. Debs has 
the hardihood to address an open letter to malcontents who seek to destroy 
the power and the unity of the miners’ organization of West Virginia. His own 
craven spirit and motives are reflected in the motives he attributes to men in the 
miners’ organization and in the charges he makes against them. Failure has 
been his own portion—failure he would bring upon others even if that purpose 
should mean the disruption of the trade union movement which alone 
protects workers and brings betterment into their lives. 

This “Apostle of Failure,” this failure as the standard-bearer of the 
party of failure, wants to demonstrate a recrudescence of power in tearing 
down the pillars of the Temple of Labor. 

But the spirit of disruption will not prevail! 

There are now over 3,000,000 organized workers who appreciate the 
necessity of union; their number is constantly increasing. They know that 
through united action come better opportunities and better lives, that through 
division results oppression, deterioration of present standards and loss of 
opportunities and freedom. They know that if they stay together they can 
somehow work out their own differences of opinion and advance the general 
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cause. They regard secession as treason not only to the labor movement but 
to the movement for humanity. 

Secession from the organized labor movement or attempts to disrupt 
existing organizations mean to the wage-earners the destruction of their one 
means of protection. Whatever the purpose of advocates of secession may be, 
their propaganda is fatal to the democratic organization of workers, fatal to 
the interests of the seceders, cowardly desertion of the general interests 
of all the workers. If the cause for which seceders stand is just, they would 
be willing to remain among their fellows and to work for the establishment of 
their ideals of justice. Mr. Debs, both as an apostle of failure and as an 
apostle of disruption, is no friend of the workers of this country, indeed 
whether consciously or ignorantly he has constituted himself their enemy. 





On March 26 by the authority of the San Francisco Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor there was issued to the organized labor move- 
ments of all countries a call to attend a Labor’s World Peace Congress to 
be held at the same time and place that the general peace congress shall be 
held in which the political representatives of the various countries shall meet 
to aid in determining terms and conditions of peace at the close of the present 
European war. There has been considerable misunderstanding as to the 
nature of the Labor’s World Peace Congress. These circulars were sent to 
all nationals and internationals as well as to the press, that all might know that 
the workers intended to press home their rights and the consideration of 
principles of human welfare in the world congress. From the nature of such 
a congress it is necessary that those who are members of it must represent the 
labor movement of a country. Some of the nationals and internationals of our 
country have understood the circular to mean that their separate organiza- 
tions are to be represented. Because of the unwieldy numbers and the expense 
it was thought best by the San Francisco Convention to recommend that 
the organized labor movement of each country as a whole should be repre- 
sented by one or two delegates to the general congress. This general explana- 
tion is made that all misunderstanding may be cleared up. It will be helpful 
if all labor papers will republish this statement. 





The organized labor movements of several states have already declared 
that the paramount legislative demand will be the enactment of law pro- 
tecting associations of wage-earners from litigation under antitrust laws, 
regulating and limiting the use of the injunction in labor disputes and pro- 
viding for trial by jury in contempt cases. The declaration of Congress 
that the labor power of a human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce is receiving endorsement by the judiciary, but it is necessary to have 
this legal principle enacted into the law of the states to insure full protection 
and freedom to the wage-earners. Already action has been taken by the 
following states to make this legislation the paramount issue in the coming 
political campaign: Georgia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and California. In the immediate future the President of the 
American Federation of Labor will hold conferences with the officers of 
the State Federations of Labor of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
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FROM THE ATLANZTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout th 


country. 
This includes: 
A statement by 
their vicinity. 


American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockeuts; results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable 


causes, 


task when it is remembered that nearly 


1,000 of the 


organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. It is accurate, 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation— 


varied and comprehensive. 


The information comes from those 
They participate in the struggles of the people for 


in short, do the thousand and one 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 


Through an exchange of views in this department the w 


yage-workers in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries 


of international unions, this department gives 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 


Charles Iffland—There are 200 local unions 
affiliated to our international, with a combined mem- 
bership of 12,276. New unions have been formed 
in Duluth, Minnesota; East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Seventy-five dollars was ex- 
pended for one death benefit during the past month; 
467 sick benefits were paid totaling $5,956. Em- 
ployment conditions are improving. One hundred 
and seventy agreements will be negotiated May 1 
for increase in wages and reduction in hours of 
work. We are carrying on an extensive label 
campaign and are meeting with good success. 


Elevator Constructors. 


Frank J. Schneider.—There are 36 local unions 
affiliated to our international, with a total mem- 
bership of 2,816. Employment conditions are fair. 


Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—Our international has affiliated 
to it 18 local unions, with a combined membership 
of 1,152. Three death benefits were paid since last 
report, and the expenditure for same was $1,050. 
Employment conditions are improving. An in- 
crease of 7! per cent on piece-work rates in the 
lace curtain and plain net branches of the industry, 
and 1624 per cent on time-work rates went into 
effect April 1. 


Laundry Workers. 


Harry L. Morrison.—Seventy-six local unions 
are affiliated to our international with a total mem- 
bership of 4,300, which is an increase of 65 members 
since last report. Unions were formed during the 

month in Meridian, Mississippi; Littlefield and 
Granite City, Illinois;and W ashington, District of Co- 
lumbia. Employ ment is steady. Several agreements 
have been renewed and new agreements signed calling 
for nine-hour day with increase in wages. One 
agreement (Miami, Arizona) has been signed for 
an eight-hour day. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—We have 34 local unions 
affiliated to our international, with a total mem- 
bership of 4,199. This is an increase of 96 since 
last report. $1,500 was expended for three death 
benefits. Employment is steady. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Patrick E. Lyons.—There are eight local unions 
affiliated to our international, with a combined 
membership of 470. We are making every effort to 
organize non-union mills, and to further that end 
are sending to every local union in the United 
States folder cards giving union and non-union 
manufaeturers and requesting that when having 
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their homes decorated to see that union-made wall 
papers are purchased, thus by this means materially 
assisting in unionizing non-union mills. 


Mine Workers 


William Green.—There are 2,598 local unions 
affiliated to our international, with a combined 
membership of 368,625. This is an increase in mem- 
bership since last report of 27,192. 


Molders 


Victor Kleiber—There are 400 local unions 
affiliated to our international, the combined mem- 
bership of which is 50,000. 


Railroad Signalmen. 


D. R. Daniels.—Our international has a total 
membership of 900. Employment conditions are 
good. One of the railroads has signed a new schedule 
with increase in wages, and another road an increase 
in wages. This increase, we think, is due to a scarcity 
of signalmen on some roads. We believe the time 
is coming when we will be recognized as one of the 
important branches of railroad service. 


Railway Clerks 


W. O. H. Bright—There are 117 local unions 
affiliated to our international with a combined 
membership of 5,346, which is an increase of 303 
members during the month. Unions have been 
formed in Jackson, Tennessee; St. Paul and Little 
Falls, Minnesota; Murphysboro, Illinois; Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and Sheffield, Alabama. Employ- 
ment is steady. A 5 per cent increase for all clerks 
employed in yards, yard offices, t cket offices, freight 
offices, houses, pier sheds and offices on the Boston 
and Albany Railroad was secured. Also a revision 
of rules covering these clerks providing for vaca- 
tions and Saturday half-holiday during the entire 
year. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ARIZONA 


Miami.—H. S. McCloskey 

~ Labor is now ‘well organized. Work is steady in 
all lines, but more laborers are coming every day 
and there may be an over-supply. Without a strike, 
laundry workers secured a 20 per cent increase and 
established a minimum wage of 27% cents per hour. 
Cooks and waiters secured a new contract embody- 
ing good conditions, without strike. The miners’ 
union alone added 526 new members last month. 
Other crafts report proportional gains in member- 
ship. We expect that all workers eligible to mem- 
bership in a union will be affiliated this month. 
Traveling men for union houses report a sub- 
stantial increase in business. The State federa- 
tion has out for signature four laws for initiation 
this November, namely, Labor Commissioner 
(creating office), Building Inspector (creating 
office), Abolition of State Senate, and Compulsory 
Compensation. Unions of teamsters and plumbers 
were organized the past month. We now have 22 
local unions, a central body, and the best organized 
camp in the state. 


DOING 


Railway Postal Clerks 


U. A. Walter.—Our international consists of 28 
local unions, with a total membership of 2,681. 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 


E. M. Foley.—Thirty-six local unions are affiliated 
to our international with a total membership of 
1,816. Employment conditions are improving. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


H. Wilbur Hoagland.—Our 
three local unions affiliated to it, 
membership of 72. 


international has 
with a combined 


Street Carmen 


Mahon.—The street carmen of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have succeeded in securing a new agreement 
providing a good substantial increase. Wages will 
be 31 cents an hour for the first year in service, 
thereafter, 34 cents, covering this year; next year, 
32 cents an hour for the first year in service, 
thereafter 35 cents an hour, with other splendid 
conditions. 

We have succeeded in Pittsburgh with a good 
substantial raise, in some cases raising the men 
seven cents an hour. We are going ahead with 
good success, and very few strikes—but it is keep- 
ing everybody busy. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge.—Our international consists of 
22 locals, with a total membership of 1,047. Three 
death benefits were paid during the month and 
the expenditure therefor was $450. A strike is on 
at a frame factory in New Yotk City to reduce 
working hours from 53 to 49 per week. These con- 
ditions have been gained in five other shops there, 
with $1 per week increase in wages. Employment 
is fair. In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, wood carvers are 
trying for a 48-hour week together with a minimum 
wage of 45 cents per hour. 


W. Dz 1 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Jesse M. Pace: 

Organized labor here was never better than at 
the present time. While there is not a great quantity 
of work going on in the building industry, what is 
being done is by union labor. The unorganized 
workman has a poor chance to make a living in this 
locality. Without strike, painters secured an in- 
crease in wages from 50 to 55 cents per hour, and 
Saturday half-holiday. Fifty per cent of these em- 
ployers are signed up. A union of lathers was or- 
ganized the past month. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

All organized workers are busy and demanding 
good wages. Continued agitation is being carried 
on in the interest of the label. A central labor 
council was organized the past month and a union 
of laborers is under way. 
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COLORADO 


Denver.—Ed. Anderson: 

Reports from organized labor over the state in- 
dicate that this will be a fairly good season in all 
industries. Carpenters have received an increase 
of five cents per hour without strike. The painters 
of Denver are negotiating for an increase, with 
prospects of being successful. Several other organi- 
zations are asking for an increase. There is steady 
agitation by the various label leagues throughout 
the state for patronage of union labels. Several 
unions are reported to be in process of formation 
in various cities throughout the state. 

Fort Collins.—J. W. Sturdivan: 

All organized trades are receiving a good scale of 
wages while unorganized laborers are receiving less 
than a living wage. Employment is steady. Printers 
are carrying on a campaign in the interest of the 
label. A central labor union and a union of cooks 
and waiters were organized since last report, and 
unions of musicians, carriage and automobile 
workers and painters are under way, together with a 
federal labor union. 

Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Employment is steady on account of so many 
leaving for higher wage camps. Miners’ wages have 
been advanced 10 per cent as a head-off movement 
against demand for something better. Former 
wages were $3 and raised to $3.30. We are hold- 
ing open meetings and sending out letters in an 
effort to get miners organized for better wages. 

Pueblo.—W. H. Young: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorgan- 
ized workers are taking what they can get. Steel 
works are employing a larger force than ever before 
in their history. Painters are on strike for an in- 
erease of 5 cents per hour in wages. Eighty per 
cent of this craft are working under the new scale 
of $4.40 per day. It is expected that the men who 
are on strike will soon be back at work. A union of 

. meat cutters and butchers was organized the past 
month, and a union of grocery clerks is under way. 


Silverton.—M. J. Sullivan: 

We are making every effort to bring the un- 
organized into the union. Work has been slack 
the past few months. Demands from workmen re- 
sulted in an increase in wages of from 25 to 50 
per cent. We are doing everything within our 
power for the label. 


CONNECTICUT 


Naugatuck.—Hugh W. Burns: 

Employment is steady. Painters, paperhangers 
and carpenters secured a 44-hour week April |. 
Painters also secured wages of 41 cents per hour, 
paperhangers 45 cents per hour, and carpenters 
45 cents per hour. This was accomplished without 
strike. We have visited the stores in the interest of 
the label and met with good success. Unions of 
barbers and bartenders are under way. 

Thompsonville.—Leslie H. Creelman: 

Employment is steady. Carpenters have re- 
ceived anincrease of 414 cents per hour. Organized 
labor is in good condition. 

Willimantic.—M. S. Herendeen: 

Painters have secured Saturday half-holiday 
throughout the year with full pay. Swift spoolers 


(textile) are bringing 100 employes of a company 
here into the union. Labor is about 50 per cent 
organized. Good work is being done for the label. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—J. P. Graham: 

All crafts are planning a ‘‘forward movement” cn 
organizing lines. Central Labor Union delegates 
are hustling. Three new organizations are on th 
way. Molders are increasing their membershi) 
through a committee of the Central Labor Union 
Plumbers, sheet metal workers, carpenters, hod 
carriers and electricians are building up their 
organizations through work of a joint business 
agent. Most all crafts have a man looking after 
their interests. Machinists are holding “booster” 
meetings with entertainments. A label council is 
on the way and a label store is to be started. A 
metal trades council is organized and doing finc 
work. Several unorganized crafts are considering 
organization. 

Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Organized labor is in very good condition. Un- 
organized workers have had two or three strikes, 
but as they refuse to organize, no results have come 
from their efforts. Employment is steady. With- 
out strike, painters have secured an increase of 5 
cents per hour. We are working for the label. A 
union of hoisting engineers was organized the past 
month and a union of molders is under way. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—L. A. Sterne: 

As the result of a two-day strike, street carmen 
advanced wages and generally improved conditions 
A union of colored laborers in the government 
service was organized the past month and a union 
of car cleaners is under way. 


FLORIDA 


West Palm Beach.—I. J. May: 

There is a great deal of work in the building 
line and employment is steady. The Woman's 
Label League is working for the label and merchants 
are putting in union-made goods. Unions of clerks 
and chauffeurs are under way. 


GEORGIA 


Waycross.—C. T. Miller: 

Labor is well organized here. Employment is 
steady. There have been increases in wages with 
out strike. A committee is working all the time for 
the label. Two new unions are under way. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello.—A. W. Muir: 

Organized crafts are all in splendid condition and 
all demands for increases in pay have been granted 
Employment is steady and, in fact, good in all 
branches except common laborers, which is im- 
proving. Carpenters are asking for $5.50 per day 
and Saturday half-holiday and contractors have 
agreed to this increase. We have a $3 per day 
minimum wage ordinance before the city govern- 
ment. All members of organized labor are demand- 
ing the label. A union of carpenters at American 
Falls, Idaho, was organized the past month. Unions 
of butchers and helpers in this city and carpenters 
in Blackfoot, Idaho, are under way. 
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ILLINOIS 


Alton.—T. H. Whitehead: 
In the unorganized steel mills workers are putting 
in twelve hours a day under very unpleasant condi- 


tions. Employment has not been steady but is im- 
proving. The central body is conducting a pub- 
licity campaign in the interest of the label. A union 
of teamsters is under way. 

Aurora.—O. N. Ament: 

Labor is about 70 per cent organized. Employ- 


ment is steady. A new three-year agreement, 
granting an increase in wages to those in the build- 
ing trades, has been signed by contractors and went 
into effect May 1. This was secured without a 
strike or any trouble whatever. Under their new 
agreement, painters get 55 cents an hour for this 
year, 60 cents an hour for the next two years. Their 
present scale is 50 cents an hour. Carpenters get 
60 cents an hour the first year and 621% cents an hour 
for the next two years. Their present scale is 55 
cents an hour. Electricians get $5.50 per day of eight 
hours. Their present scale is $5. Building laborers 
get 37% cents an hour. Their present scale is 344% 
cents an hour. Mortar mixers get 401% cents an 
hour. Present scale is 3714 cents an hour. Sheet 
metal workers get 5614 cents an hour. Their present 
scale is 50 cents an hour. These agreements also 
provide for Saturday half-holiday for all crafts. 


Aurora.—George Battenschlag: 

In general employment is good and the outlook 
bright. Organized workers have shorter hours and 
better pay than the unorganized. Active work for 
the label is being carried on. 

Chicago.—Jas. J. McAndrews: 

The wage-scale agreement submitted by the 
Chicago Elevator Conductors and Starters’ Union 
to the employers after a persistent fight and un- 
tiring efforts put forth by your general organizer, 
John Fitzpatrick, has finally been agreed to for a 
term of three years, which brings with it increased 
wages and time-and-half for Sunday and holiday 
work. 

This fight has been a lasting one and I am glad to 
say has come to an end without placing men on 
strike and I may add that for the first time in the 
history of Chicago, every office building is covered 
by the elevatormen’s agreement for a term of three 
years, something that our membership feels proud of. 

The new agreement entered into by our organi- 
zation and the various building managers for a 
period of three years, brings with it increases 
ranging from $7.50 per month to $17.50 per month; 
free uniforms; time-and-half for Sunday and holiday 
work, which establishes a minimum rate of wage 
of $65 per month, and a maximum rate of $75 
per month for all passenger elevator men and $85 
per month for elevator starters. The wage condi- 
tion is based on a 307-days basis per year. 


Glenellyn.—W. G. Laier: 

There are not many unorganized workers in this 
locality and those not organized profit vastly by the 
improved conditions brought about by the union 
workmen. Employment conditions are very good. 
All trades are working under agreements and all 
agreements expiring this spring have been renewed 
with still better conditions. We are constantly 
working in the interest of the label. A union of 
sheet metal workers at Hinsdale is under way. 
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Pekin.—Ralph R. Cease: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Unorgan- 
ized men in a corn product company received a 
10 per cent increase to offset an organizing move- 
ment. Considerable unrest is felt among these 
workers who wish to be organized. Union em- 
ployment is good at the present time. Printers 
wages have been increased $1 per week without 
strike. A plumbing inspection law is under con- 
sideration here. Two new unions are under way. 

Peoria.—W. K. Brown: 

Employment is steady in factories. Plumbers are 
out for an increase in wages. Union men are de- 
manding the label on goods purchased. A union of 
packing house workers was organized the past 
month. 

Streator—Thomas Kelly: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is fair. Without strike, Federal Labor Union 
No. 15034 have gained an increase of about 14 
per cent in wages and a union shop. A union of 
shoe repairers is under way. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—L,. W. Belton: 

Employment is steady. Painters have received 
an increase in wages, and iron mills and foundries 
have likewise advanced workmen. Demand is 
being made for the label. Unions of machinists and 
plasterers are under way. 

Evansville —Emil Levy: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
poor. Carpenters have been increased from 45 to 
50 cents per hour, which took effect April 1. Con- 
tinuous work is being done for the label. 

South Bend.—Edw. Gardner: 

Unorganized workers are still putting in ten and 
eleven hours a day, and they are organizing fast to 
get the advantage of better working conditions. 
Employment is steady. Brewery workers have 
secured a new contract with a good substantial in- 
crease in wages. Our labor forward movement is 
bringing hundreds to meetings and they are join- 
ing the union. A federal labor union of rubber and 
shoe workers was organized the past month and is 
growing fast; also a carriage, wagon and automo- 
bile workers’ union; iron molders; patternmakers; a 
federal labor union of foundry workers; jitney and 
taxi drivers. Many increases have been granted 
since the formation of various organizations. The 
Central Labor,Union moves into their new home 
shortly, one of the finest labor homes in Indiana. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Harry E. Loring: 

Generally speaking, employment is steady. Hod- 
carriers have received a 15 per cent increase with- 
out strike. Building laborers are getting together 
and look for good results. We are continually 
working for the label. The labor forward move- 
ment held here was a success. A union of stationary 
firemen was organized the past month. 

Iowa City.—G. F. Ramsey: 

Organized workers have shorter hours than the 
unorganized. Employment is unsteady. An effort 
is being made to organize railway clerks and helpers. 
There is an increased demand for goods bearing 
the label. 
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Knoxville -—D. N. Skeeters: 

Organized labor conditions are good; unorgan- 
ized poor. The unorganized would like to enjoy 
the fruits of organization but so far are not willing 
to pay the price. Work among the miners is very 
unsteady—only one-third time just now. A com- 
mittee is working for the label. 


Madison.—Gcorge Ruffenach: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employ- 
ment is not steady. Hours and wages are better 
for the organized than unorganized workers. Gene- 
ral advertising is being done for the label. 


KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Unorganized workers are taking what they can 
get in the way of employment. Organized labor is 
in fair condition. Good work is being done for the 
label. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Organized labor has the advantage over the un- 
organized because by organization they get a living 
wage. Wages this year seem to be about the same— 
carpenters 3744 cents and plasterers 45 cents per 
hour. Mostly all mechanics and laborers observe 
the eight-hour day. A close canvass was made here 
and it was found that three-fourths of the articles 
constituting men’s clothing can be bought bearing 
the union label. There is a strong feeling for or- 
ganization, and we are taking advantage of every 
opportunity to organize workers. 


Leavenworth.—Charles Hamlin: 

Organized labor conditions are improving and all 
crafts are working full time. While the unorganized 
are working, their conditions are not favorable. 
Employment is steady. The label committee of 
the central body is making a canvass of the business 
houses on behalf of the label. 


Wichita.—W. G. Crafts: 

Organized labor is making big gains. 
were out four days and then signed up. Plumbers 
and electricians have likewise signed up. Car- 
penters’ new scale takes effect June 1. Employ- 
ment is steady. There have been increases in 
wages in some trades, and union workmen have the 
eight-hour day. Unorganized labor is losing out; 
the public is more in favor of union labor now and 
realizes that it is the best kind of help. We are 
demanding the label on all goods. A teamsters’ 
union was organized the past month. 


Painters 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—E. H. Butler: 

Wages in most branches of trade are increasing 
without strike or demand. Employment is steady. 
Unions of painters and sheet metal workers were 
organized the past month, and a central labor union 
and unions of plumbers, retail clerks and hod- 
carriers are under way. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Work in the building trades is fair; other trades 
steady. Organized labor is in good condition. Good 
work is being done for the label. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Hingham.—F. L. Corthell: 

Carpenters received an increase in wages April | 
from 50 cents to 55 cents per hour. Employment 
is steady. Organized labor is in good condition. 

Lynn.—W. A. Nealy: 

All building crafts have an eight-hour workday, 
and very few organized crafts working more than 
nine hours per day. Employment in the building 
line has been dull but is beginning to pick up; work 
in all other trades is good. Carpenters were in- 
creased 5 cents per hour April 1. Hodcarriers and 
building laborers have asked for 41 cents per hour 
May 1. Steamfitters helpers have asked for $2.75 
per day to take effect May 1. Electricians will ask 
for an increase of 10 cents per hour beginning 
June 1. The Central Labor Union has formed a 
label league. 

Middleboro.—Will Anderson: 

Business of all kinds is good and employment is 
steady. The Central Labor Union is active for the 
label. 


Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

Organized labor is making good headway as 
several crafts have been granted a substantial in- 
crease and many shops have been made union 
shops. For this reason the unorganized are begin- 
ning to see the benefits of organization. Employ- 
ment is good in all trades as well as in the unskilled 
lines. Carpenters are increasing their membership. 
Painters and paperhangers are among those re- 
ceiving an increase in wages. Several locals have a 
committee working for the label. A union of 
foundry employes was organized the past month, 
and a union of clay workers is under way. 


Westfield.—S. J. T. Wall: 
Organized labor is in fair condition. A union of 
whip platters was organized the past month. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—W. J. Emery: 

Carpenters are making strenuous efforts to or- 
ganize. From all appearances, this summer will 
be a “boomer” in the building trade. Our Socialist 
friends are beginning to realize the fact that trade 
unionism is the movement of the hour. 


Escanaba.—Francis McCauley: 

For organized labor the prospects are bright; 
unorganized not good. In some crafts there is an 
improvement in wages. The eight-hour day is 
general. A bartenders’ union was organized the 
past month, and we are trying to organize the street 
railway employes and a woman’s union label league. 

Lansing.—J. L. Merchant: 

Organized labor has improved greatly the past 
month. Employment is steady. A Woman’s Union 
Label League has been organized and is working 
among the merchants. Unions of machinists, 
painters, chauffeurs, a building trades council and 
a junior trades union have been organized, and 
clerks, laborers, plasterers, lathers, upholsterers 
and laundry workers’ unions are under way. A 
city ordinance has been passed favorable to 


chauffeurs. 
MINNESOTA 
Hibbing.—E. P. Spink: 
Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is steady. Unions of painters and barbers 
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and also a Trades and Labor Assembly were or- 
ganized the past month and unions of retail clerks 
and musicians are under way. 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Work is very slack in all trades and future 
prospects look very dark. Would advise all travel- 
ling members of any craft to leave St. Paul off their 
list. The Building Trades Council has decided to 
decline to work for any contractor who refuses to 
sign their union shop agreement on or before May 1. 
This affects all building trades and has resulted in 
several contractors signing up before that date. We 
anticipate that there will be very little trouble. 


Winona.—Henry Steen: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Work is 
plentiful and wages are good. With the exception 
of a few months during the winter, employment 
has been steady. There is continuous agitation 
for the patronage of the label. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Meridian.—H. H. Weir: 

Employment is fairly steady and improving. Shop 
employes on two of the roads here secured a little 
concession in pay. The council is trying to get 
through a night school. All public printing must 
now be done within the state. A union of laundry 
workers was organized the past month. 


MISSOURI 


Chillicothe —A. W. Hood: 

Organized labor conditions have improved some- 
what since last report. Work is not steady. 

Higbee.—Virgil Thompson: 

The United Mine Workers of America are solidly 
organized here. Work at present is about half-time. 
Carpenters have a good union and employment with 
them is fair at this time. A union of musicians is 
under way. 

Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Molders and machinists struck and secured a 
raise in wages and full recognition of the union in all 
but one shop. Painters without strike, gained con- 
cessions. Wages are now 10 to 35 per cent better. 
We are always working for the label. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls —F. D. O’Brien: 

Unions of firemen and chauffeurs have been or- 
ganized. Ninety-five per cent of organized labor is 
having steady employment. Chauffeurs secured an 
agreement, signed by all companies here, giving 
them an eight-hour day and an increase of $3.50 
per week. They had been working twelve hours 
a day for $21 per week. Everything possible is 
being done for the label. Labor is 100 per cent 
organized here. 

Havre.—D. M. Leod: 

Employment in the city is steady; work in rail- 
road shops is on the boom. Retail clerks are push- 
ing union goods. Unions of carpenters and painters 
are under way. 

Missoula.—C. A. English: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorgan- 
ized poor. Employment is steady. Our recently 
elected police commissioner is a member of organ- 
ized labor. Our label committee is fighting against 
the sale of prison-made brooms. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Employment has been steady for all but car- 
penters, and the prospects are excellent. Two 
hundred men will be wanted here soon; in fact, men 
are wanted all the time in munition factories 
making shells for the warring nations. Demand is 
— made for the label, especially the hatters’ 
labe 

TS V. Noble: 

Employment is very good; everybody is busy. 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Union No. 921, and Painters 
and Decorators’ Union No. 81, secured Saturday 
half-holiday the year round and an increase in pay. 
A city ordinance requiring the eight-hour day and 
the prevailing wage to be incorporated in all city 
contracts, is in a fair way to become law. A com- 
mittee of the Central Labor Union is working for 
the label. A union of building trades laborers was 
organized since last report, and unions of plumbers 
and electrical workers are under way. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

Organized labor is increasing its membership 
right along while unorganized is at a standstill. 
Employment is steady. We are doing all we can in 
the interest of the label. A union of freight handlers 
was organized the past month and a paperhangers 
and painters’ union is under way. 

Carlstadt.—W. J. Reinhardt: 

Organized labor of all crafts isin a healthy con- 
dition, while unorganized labor is in a deplorable 
state—low wages, long hours and in general the 
same as unorganized labor the world over. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady and in the building line 
the outlook is very good. Carpenters are out for 
$4 a day and expect to get it without resorting to 
strike. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

We are making a great effort this month to bring 
new members into the union. Employment is good 
in most lines. We are making good progress in our 
efforts for the label. A union of milk drivers is under 
way. 

Hoboken.—Barney Rowohlt: 

Our Hudson County teamsters are about 95 per 
cent organized. Only two branches of the trade are 
keeping out of our ranks; namely, milk and bakery 
drivers. We called a meeting of milkmen and now 
have 93 signed and paid up, which is not a bad 
record considering the hard times we are experienc- 
ing in this vicinity. We expect to see about 1,500 
men in line by the end of the month. A union of 
chauffeurs and jitney-bus drivers is under way. 

Jersey City—Charles J. Jennings: 

As a result of strike, the improvement in working 
conditions has been ten to twenty per cent. Em- 
ployment is steady. It seems that everybody is 
getting the “labor fever.’’ Everything possible 
is being done for the label. One new union was 
organized the past month and two new ones are 
under way. 

Jersey City—W. F. Kavanagh: 

Employment among nearly all classes of labor is 
steady and prospects look good for the balance of 
the year. Strikes have been won by a number of 
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trades and unskilled workers with increased wages 
and reduction in hours of toil. A big strike of the 
unorganized and organized is looked for any day 
in the plant of a large oil company at Bayonne and 
there will be a good chance to bring the unorganized 
into the union, as they are coming to see more 
clearly the need of organization. All local unions 
are doing their share to boost the union labels. A 
bigger demand than ever is being made for the 
blue label of the cigarmakers and. buttons of the 
waiters and bartenders, due to the organizers of 
those crafts rousing the members of the various 
locals to give same more consideration, but at the 
same time urging a demand for all labels. Teamsters 
of Jersey City were served with an injunction re- 
straining them from a too active fight against a store 
here but the effect has not been noticeable. Unions 
of milk drivers, bartenders in Bayonne, garment 
workers and inside iron workers were organized 
since last report, and unions of machinists, canning 
factory workers, sugar house workers and window 
cleaners are under way. 


Millville —Frank M. Edwards: 

There have been some improvements in wages 
without strike, also Saturday half-holiday in glass 
factories and mills. Unorganized labor is very rest- 
less. Employment is steady. We are asking for 
the label. A union of glass packers at Cape May 
was organized the past month, and unions of 
clerks, plumbers, musicians, and textile workers are 
under way here, and a union of glass packers in 
Williamstown. 

Newark.—J. P. Graham: 

Organized labor is in first-class condition. There 
is all kinds of work and plenty of it. Every craft 
in city and county is increasing its membership. 
Several organizations were formed the past month 
with many others under way. Plans are on foot for 
a 100 per cent label store. Unionism is in the air. 
Central Labor Union soap and paint remover 
products now being used in homes of union men and 
women. Leather workers have been organized. 
Jewelry workers, cigarmakers, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, silver polishers, chauffeurs, teamsters and 
other crafts making great gains. The Label Council 
is doing fine work, with large meetings and preparing 
to have a mass meeting with demonstrations of 
label goods. 


Trenton.—L. B. Travers: 

Textile Union No. 169, which was organized in 
August, 1915, have without strike, been granted 
the following increases: In February 714 per cent 
and in April 10 per cent, making a total of 1714 per 
cent in the time stated. A union of fuse workers 
of Bordentown was organized the past month. 


Whippany.—A. B. Losey: 

Organized labor is steadily improving. All 
trades are taking in new members and getting in- 
creases in wages without strike. Unorganized 
trades are still in a rut and making no effort to 
better their condition. Employment is_ steady. 
Carpenters of the surrounding district have secured 
an increase of 5 cents per hour of eight hours, 
making $4 per day. Carpenters here are 
making an effort to secure an agreement with their 
employers and think they will be successful. We 
are trying to get the shirtwaist makers to form a 
union. 
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NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unor- 
ganized discontented. Employment in the mis- 
cellaneous trades is very good. The building 
trades are working to a unit and are securing good 
results in wages and conditions. Brewery workers 
have settled their grievances satisfactorily. There 
is continuous education and demand for the label! 
by everyone. The State Constabulary bill was 
beaten in the legislature through the hard work of 
Labor. A union of shoe repairers is under way. 

Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

Organized labor has steady employment with 
good pay, while work for the unorganized is not so 
good. Painters have received an increase of 25 
cents per day. We are urging the use of union 
labels as much as possible. 


Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Painters and paperhangers were out on strike 
four days and secured an increase in wages. Plumbers 
also received a raise in pay. Employment is steady. 
A committee of the Central Labor Council is work- 
ing for the label. 


New York City.—W. F. Cattell: 

All labor is in fair condition on account of the 
stoppage of immigration from Europe. Employ- 
ment is steady. Several strikes have taken place, 
some now on and several pending, with all winning 
better conditions. Laundry workers, who are the 
poorest paid workers in the United States, on ac- 
count of being unorganized, ase waking up and 
will be heard from in the near future. Label com- 
mittees are visiting the locals in the interest of the 
label. A local of laundry drivers joined the teamsters 
since last report, and several others are under way. 


New York City—Hugh Frayne: 

A settlement of the gold beaters’ strike was 
reached on Saturday afternoon, April 15, at a 
conference with representatives of the United 
States Gold Leaf Manufacturers’ Association, rep- 
resentatives of the New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia unions and a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. The association signed an 
agreement which provides the following for the 
three unions: 

In agreeing to give seven and one-half (74) cents 
per book for beating work it will mean an increase 
of $3 per week for the members of the New York 
and Boston unions who work under the same system. 

The granting of $20 per week for week workers 
will mean an increase of about $5 per week. 

As there has never been a fixed minimum in the 
trade, some few who were getting $15 will get even 
more than $5 per week increase. 

The Philadelphia union which works under a 
different system than either New York or Boston 
except in one or two shops, will receive a flat in- 
crease of $2.50 per week. One shop there, outside 
of the association which has been paying only four 
(4) cents per book, agreed to pay seven and one- 
half (74 )cents per book in the event of a settle- 
ment being reached upon that basis. That will 
mean the ten men in this particular shop will receive 
an increase of about $7.50 per week 

There are a number of girls working in the shops 
in the different cities who cut and put the gold 
leaf in the books and who do not belong to an 
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organization. They will receive an increase of from 
one (1) cent to two (2) cents per pack. 

Taken as a whole for the three cities the in- 
creases will mean about fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) additional per year to about three 
hundred men. 

This is a splendid increase for the members of 
these unions-to receive. There are a number of in- 
dependent shops that do not belong to the associa- 
tion that will make the same kind of a proposition 
to the union as the one written by the manu- 
facturers which I am enclosing. One of these con- 
cerns which is at Hartford, Connecticut, has already 
agreed to these terms and sent a letter to the union 
yesterday which was accepted. They employ 
fifteen men. 

The New York, Philadelphia, and Boston unions 
accepted the terms of settlement at their meeting 
yesterday. At the meeting of the New York union 
at which time the action was taken, telegrams were 
read from the Boston and Philadelphia unions 
announcing that they had accepted the terms and 
the men would return to work on or before Wednes- 
day, April 19. It will take a few days to straighten 
out the details in connection with the independent 
shops and possibly some of the associations and I 
believe that can be done without a great deal of 
friction. The men are very enthusiastic as a result 
of this splendid victory which was won after a 
strike lasting five weeks. It is the first time they 
have ever won a strike or been able to establish 
uniform standards of prices in the trade or ever re- 
ceived anything in writing from the employers to 
that effect. 

Niagara Falls.—David Sauber: 

Nearly all trades have received increases in 
wages and better conditions without any trouble. 
Employment is steady. Organized labor is in 
good condition; unorganized fair. Bookbinders, 
hodcarriers and building laborers were organized 
the past month, and unions of wagon drivers, 
stationary steam engineers, stationary firemen and 
a federal labor union are under way. 


Olean.—A. A. Rees: 

Carpenters received a 10 per cent increase May 1 
without strike. Machinists have secured better 
conditions and hours of work by strike. Good 
work is being done for the label. A union of ma- 
chinists was organized the past month. 

Schenectady.—Harry A. Engle: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unor- 
ganized is given little consideration. Work is 
steady in the metal trades. Mostly all crafts have 
received an advance in wages without strike. Labor 
is 80 per cent organized. We are continuously 
working for the label. One new union was or- 
ganized the past month, and two more unions are 
under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh.—Ralph S. Hamilton: 

Great improvement in organized labor is noted. 
Employment is steady. Everything possible is 
being done for the label. Local No. 422 of sheet 
and metal workers was organized the past month, 
and a union of hotel and restaurant employes is 
under way. 

Raleigh.—G. T. Norwood: 

Much more interest than formerly is being mani- 
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fested in organized labor and those unorganized 
are beginning to see the advantages we enjoy. 
Employment generally is steady. A committee is 
working for the label. A union of sheet metal 
workers is under way. 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

We have only one non-union mine here. The 
trip riders who work there are paid 17 cents an 
hour while at the other mines (union) they are 
paid $3.02 for eight hours work. All mines are 
running four days a week; glass factories, etc., every 
day. At one mine a strike lasted three weeks and 
the workers secured what they demanded. One 
mine was organized since last report, and we are 
trying to bring into the union one brickyard. 

Cincinnati.—W. V. H. Bright: 

Union labor conditions are much better than 
those among non-union labor. Sentiment is grow- 
ing in favor of the striking machinists here as the 
conditions in unfair shops are more fully realized. 
Conditions among the unorganized railway clerks 
and freight handlers are deplorable and progress is 
being made toward organizing these workers. Em- 
ployment is steady in most trades. Campaign for 
union labels being pushed by all locals. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in fine condition; all locals 
are increasing their membership. Organization 
is in the air and everybody wants to assist. All 
possible work is being done for the label. Unions 
of jewelry workers and compressed air workers 
were organized the past month, and several new 
unions are under way. 


Dayton.—J. L.. McKittrick: 

Organized labor has better hours and wages 
than unorganized. All unions get time and one- 
half for overtime. Many employers have increased 
wages to prevent their men organizing, yet many are 
becoming dissatisfied, which causes uneasiness 
among employers who ‘fear that their employes will 
join the union. A portion of the bookbinders were 
granted the eight-hour day May 1. Sympathetic 
friends of organized labor are more active and are 
supporting the movement. At present there is a 
shortage of labor here. Papermakers, bookbinders 
and electricians secured the eight-hour day without 
strike. Tailors have secured a nine-hour day in 
twelve shops, iron molders have secured a nine- 
hour day and increases in wages, and laborers an 
eight-hour day. The conditions obtained by or- 
ganized labor have awakened many inacash register 
company here to seek other lines, mostly salesman- 
ship. Barbers, since the first of the year, have in- 
creased their membership from 43 to 148 and 
signed up 89 additional shops. A campaign is being 
waged against a non-union bakery with prospects 
of signing it up. Unions of meatcutters, janitors, 
laundry workers, milk drivers and stenographers 
are under way. 


East Palestine.—Henry Streifler: 

The strike of the rubber workers here has been 
settled and the men have returned to work without 
any discrimination against them; also with a sub- 
stantial increase in wages and with their working 
conditions improved in every way together with the 
right to membership in the local union. 
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Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Organized conditions are good and getting 
better; all organizations are increasing membership. 
Patternmakers are on strike in all shops, asking a 
reduction in hours of work and increase in wages. 
Employment is steady. Carpenters received 2% 
cents increase per hour without strike. The new 
mayor appointed union men as building inspector 
and street commissioner. Everything possible is 
being done for the label. 

Hollister.—D. W. Wallace: 

We have just negotiated a new working agree- 
ment in Subdistrict No. |—the Hocking District of 
United Mine Workers of America. There are some 
improvements in and around the mines, without 
strike. Outside day wage at the mines is $2.75 for 
eight hours. Members are calling for the label. 
Unions are under way in Glouster and Sunday 
Creek Valley. 

Porstmouth.—William Abrahams 

With the exception of plumbers there is not a 
union man out of work, while the unorganized only 
are able to get employment as common laborers or 
farm work. Without a strike, retail clerks have 
been able to get new agreements signed up by a 
fair majority of the merchants, with improved 
conditions. Labor is 100 per cent organized. 
Through the efforts of organized labor a union man 
was appointed chief of police. The strongest agita- 
tion in the history of this city is being carried on for 
the label. A union of firemen was organized the 
past month. Unions of laundry workers and tele- 
phone operators are under way, in fact, there is a 
move on to organize all the local wage-workers 
who have not yet come into the union. Last week 
we secured six new members for the local painters’ 
union and made the employer of these six men 
sign for the union scale of wages and a union shop. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

This city is experiencing a wave of trade unionism 
that is making itself manifest in all crafts. New 
unions are being organized, and many new members 
admitted in the established craft organizations. 
The molders’ union has been reorganized and now 
has a membership in excess of 250. All are on 
strike in the jobbing foundries. They are asking 
for a nine-hour day and a wage-scale of $3.50 
per day. Every shop is tied up. New wage-scales 
have been negotiated by the plumbers and painters. 
Carpenters will put into effect a wage-scale on 
May 1. It provides for a fifty-hour week and 
rate of 45 cents per hour. A new wage-scale for 
typographical union became effective April 1. It 
contained an increase of $1 per week. Hodcarriers 
negotiated a new wage-scale, including building 
laborers. Work is improving right along, and in 
the building trades several of the large jobs are 
being erected solely by union labor. In the metal 
trades there is a demand for men. Four new unions 
have been formed in Urbana, and an effort is now 
being made to have them establish a central council. 
Several strikes have taken place and they have 
been won in every instance. A manufacturing com- 
pany that makes oil cans and other supplies for 
railroads, after settling with its employes, again 
locked them out. They have been working 60 
hours per week with a wage of about $10. Paper- 
mill employes throughout this district are organiz- 
ing and establishing the eight-hour day. We are 
doing our part to reach the three-million mark. 


Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is improving. There is plenty 
of work for everybody. Demand is being made for 
the label. We expect to organize clay diggers and 
brick yardmen in the near future. 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Labor is 80 per cent organized. Employment is 
not steady. Our locals are working in the interest 
of the label. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Easton.—J. P. Graham: 

The Central Labor Union is preparing to re- 
organize and new members are coming in. Street 
carmen are awake and after new contract. Ma- 
chinists are making good progress. Union labeled 
goods are being pushed by the Union Label Trading 
Company here. Union men can now get shirts, 
overalls, collars, hats, shoes, gloves, cigars, under- 
wear, hose and soaps bearing the label. 

Erie.—E. J. McManus: 

Organized labor is in good condition and improv- 
ing; unorganized not very good. Employ ment is 
steady. Carpenters have received an increase of 
5 cents per hour and a signed union-shop agree- 
ment with master builders, without a_ strike 
Painters secured the same concessions after a short 
strike. Cement finishers expect a raise May | 
Machinists are more active than they have been 
in the past three years. They are conducting an 
active campaign which is causing considerable in- 
terest among men working at that craft and they 
are getting good results. Many other crafts are 
securing increases in wages. Moving picture 
operators and musicians are conducting an active 
campaign against non-union theaters and have had 
good success. Plumbers have succeeded in getting 
almost every eligible man to join their union and 
expect an increase May 1. We are reorganizing 
hoisting engineers. 

Morgan.—Carlisle E. Wolcutt: 

All trades are working full time. Local Union 
No. 2147 of the United Mine Workers of America 
has organized a legislative committee which is doing 
good work. We are working for the label. 

Norristown.—Peter J. H. Tapper: 

Textile workers have received an increase of 5 
cents per hour. Common labor has received an in- 
crease of 20 to 25 cents per day. Employment is 
steady; machine shops and textile mills working 
overtime. Cement workers have received an in- 
crease without strike. Unorganized labor has 
steady employment but are not receiving ovet 
$2.75 per day of nine hours. Plumbers are asking 
for an increase of 5 cents per hour. We are urging 
union men to ask for union-labeled goods, and 
are asking merchants to put in a stock of same. A 
central trades body and a union of electricians were 
organized the past month, and unions of bartenders, 
barbers, cement workers, laborers and machinists are 
under way. 

Philadelphia.—W. J. Boyle: 

The progress of organized labor in this vicinity is 
remarkable. In its upward climb it is elevating all 
labor, and many benefits are accruing to the un- 
organized through the efforts and victories of the 
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organized. Several building trade unions have ob- 
tained substantial concessions by strikes. Unions 
of freight handlers, milk wagon drivers, boiler- 
makers, shipbuilders, filemakers, and others are 
under way. 

Philadelphia.—J. M. Richie: 

The unorganized are restless. In many cases 
these workers are going on strike and because of 
lack of organization are unable to get their de- 
mands and return to work on mere promises. 
Organized labor is making good progress in the 
majority of cases. Employment is good at present. 
Without strike, horse-hair dressers secured a signed 
agreement with all employers granting them 10 to 
15 per cent increase in wages and a strictly union 
shop. Shipbuilders recently organized. A label 
committee of the Central Labor Union is doing 
good work. Unions of storage warehouse em- 
ployes and lumber handlers were organized last 
month and a union of longshoremen is under way. 

Puritan.—George Cowan: 

Organized labor has better wages than the un- 
organized. Employment in the trades is about 
four days each week, which is an improvement over 
last report. Without strike, miners have been 
offered an advance of 3 cents per gross ton and 5 
per cent on day labor scale, but this is yet to be 
voted on by the membership. We expect to or- 
ganize two or three new locals in the near future. 
Merchants have promised to go over the matter of 
installing union-labeled goods. 

Wilkesbarre.—John J. Yonhon: 


Members of plumbers’ union raised wages 35 
cents a day, from $3.50 to $3.85 for an eight-hour 


workday. Lace workers secured a 7}4 per cent in- 
crease. Federal Labor Union No. 14943 raised 
wages and reduced working hours four hours per 
week. This affected 1,700 workers. Employment 
is steady except with the miners. Bartenders and 
waiters are signing up a new agreement with hotels 
and restaurants. Our union broom factory is doing 
well, few homes in our vicinity being without a union 
made broom. Demand for union goods is increas- 
ing. Street carmen are on strike and an injunction 
has been granted the Wilkesbarre Railway Com- 
pany against the street carmen’s union. Several 
new unions are under way. Several new members 
have been added to Union No. 14914. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—L. A. Grace: 

Employment is quite steady. Textile workers, 
teamsters and horseshoers have received an in- 
crease in wages. Painters are on strike for an in- 
crease in wages. Unions of jewelry workers and 
waiters were organized since last report. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—John L. Davis: 

Much interest is being manifested by organized 
labor in questions that affect workers. Employment 
is steady. Theatrical workers have received $1 per 
week increase for six months and after that $2. 
I have been appointed by Governor Manning as 
Labor’s representative on State Board of Concilia- 
tion. Constant demand for the label is being made. 
A union of carpenters and joiners was organized the 
past month, and a union of clerks is under way. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—H. H. Hansen: 

The label is demanded on all articles bought. 
Employment is fair. Unions of electrical workers 
and teamsters are under way. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—J. M. Morrison: 

Mostly all of the building trades are busy at 
present. Unorganized labor is losing ground. We 
are meeting with good success in our campaign for 
the label. Unions of candymakers and post-office 
clerks are under way, also a federal labor union. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor is prosperous, and employment 
is steady. Organized labor has an advantage over 
the unorganized in hours and wages. The Central 
Labor Union is carrying on a campaign in the 
interest of the label. Common laborers are or- 
ganizing. 

Georgetown.—George Irvine: 

Carpenters and painters are 100 per cent organized. 
We are working on the retail clerks. Employment 
has not been steady, but there are prospects of im- 
provement in the immediate future. Work in the 
building trades is also picking up. 

Sherman.—W. M. Alexander: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorgan- 
ized poor. Employment is steady; unorganized 
workers take just what they can get. Good efforts 
are being put forth for the label. Common labor 
for the city has been raised to $2 per day of eight 
hours. A union of cooks and waiters was organized 
the past month, and unions of cleaners, pressers, 
dyers and retail clerks are under way. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Organized labor is in good condition and improv- 
ing all the time. It is recognized more each day for 
what it is and what it stands for. Employment is 
steady in most trades but the entire force is not 
working all the time. The label is being demanded 
more now than ever before in this vicinity. Unions 
of printers, barbers and a central body are under 
way. 

Orange.—E. G. Davis: 

As a result of strike, there has been an improve- 
ment in wages and hours of work. Organized 
labor has shorter hours and better pay than the 
unorganized workers. All unions are demanding 
the label. A union of house carpenters was or- 
ganized the past month. 

Palestine.—E. M. Ware: 

Organized labor has better conditions in every 
way than unorganized. Employment is steady. A 
label committee is working for the label. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than 
unorganized. Employment is not steady. Every- 
one should demand the label. Two new unions 
are under way. 

Waxahachie.—N. H. Krohne: 

Union carpenters receive about 20 per cent better 
wages than the unorganized workers. Mostly all 
crafts are at work at present. Very good work is 
being done for the label. 
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VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—A. Goode: 

Employment is steady. Electricians and sheet 
metal workers are about ready to organize. We are 
boosting the label. One federal and a plumbers and 
pipefitters’ union were organized since last report, 
and unions of hodcarriers and lathers are under way. 

Portsmouth.—J. H. Wilson: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Un- 
organized has poor wages and conditions—women 
and children earning as low as $2.50 per week. One 
case is under observation, and will be taken to 
court by the state factory inspector, of a boy nine 
years old making 9 cents per day. Employment is 
fairly steady. The management of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard is trying to induce the men to take the 
very lowest wages when starting to work. The 
Central Labor Union has a live label committee. A 
union of special helpers at seaboard shops is under 
way. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorgan- 
ized are working long hours for small wages. Em- 
ployment is steady. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—J. H. Gillum: 

There has been a steady improvement for or- 
ganized labor in the way of wages, namely, 10 to 
20 per cent, and the outlook is good for plenty of 
work in all "crafts. Shingle weavers are doing fine 
work. All union men have steady employment. 
Unorganized workers have low wages. Union 
people are demanding the label. A building trades 
council is under way. 

North Yakima.—E. Maurer: 

Employment now is much better than last year. 
Without strike, painters secured an increase to 50 
cents per hour. Electrical workers have had trouble 
with one shop, employers refusing to live up to 
contract. A union of plumbers is under way. 

Seattle —B. Hesketh: 

Teamsters, chauffeurs, electrical workers, steam 
engineers and others are reporting increases in mem- 
bership. A laundry, owned by organized labor, is 
doing nicely and increasing laundry workers or- 
ganization. Butchers are making big gains. We 
have now a 9 o’clock closing Saturady nights. New 
booster committee is working in conjunction with 
Card and Label Leauge and doing excellent work. 
Tunnel workers recently organized. 

Seattle. —W. H. Reid: 

Waterfront workers are organizing. Puget Sound 
steamship men are on strike for wage increases. 
Seattle organized labor is working on plans to es- 
tablish a bank. Employment is improving, es- 
pecially in the timber industry. International 
Shingle Weavers’ Union of America demanded the 
restoration of the union scale in District No. 1 on 
May 1. District No. 1 includes all territory north 
of the California and Oregon line and west of the 
Missouri River. The reorganization of the shingle 
weavers of District No. 1 is attended with great 
success. Work in the interest of the label is being 





carried on by the butchers’ union, cigarmakers and 
label league. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—T. F. Gilligan: 

Organized labor is getting very active and all 
meetings are largely attended by members. Em- 
ployment is good. Our central body is sending in a 
petition to the council to have an ordinance re- 
pealed which prevents hucksters from calling out 
what they have to sell. Several of the stores have 
promised to put in labeled goods. A plasterers’ 
union was organized the past month. Unions of 
laundry workers, carmen, building laborers, hod- 
carriers and bakers are under way. 

Glen Ferris.—Frank W. Snyder: 

A three days’ strike among the 
chrome workers of a plant here resulted in a net 
increase of 26 per cent on former pay-roll, with 
no discrimination, and all future grievances are to 
be treated through a committee. This we con- 
sider quite a good settlement from the fact that 
some of the workers had not received an increase 
for ten or twelve years. This organization has been 
in existence for a month and the men are very 
enthusiastic. 

Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

Conditions of employment here are better now 
than for sometime past owing to lack of laborers. 
Organized workers have better hours and pay than 
the unorganized. 

Wheeling.—Charles Huggins: 

Organized workers are gaining a wage increase all 
along the line. Plumbers are on strike for an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day. Painters have gained 
an increase of 244 cents per hour. Employment is 
very good. A committee is working all the time for 
the label. An organization of casket workers and 
machinists was organized the past month, and a 
union of teamsters is under way. 


WISCONSIN 


Kaukauna.—Joe Promer: 

Papermakers have won an eight-hour day at the 
same pay that they received for twelve hours. Em- 
ployment is steady. Unorganized workers are 
flocking into the union. A union of paper finishers 
was organized the past month and a union of pulp- 
makers is under way. 

Kenosha.—C. J. Huber: 

All crafts are very busy and it is impossible to 
supply the demand. Unorganized workers are rest- 
less and shifting around. We have been able to 
create a demand for organized labor by advertising. 
Unions of laborers and molders were organized the 
past month, and a union of foundry workers is 
under way. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Organized labor is ahead of unorganized in wages 
and conditions of work. Employment is steady. 
We are working in the interest of the label. 


WYOMING 


Acme.—James M. Sampson: 

All organized crafts in Sheridan are progressing 
favorably. With a few exceptions, unorganized 
labor in this city is composed mostly of migratory 
workers. Employment for teamsters, clerks, cooks, 
waiters and carpenters is good; brewery workers, 
bartenders and painters are working half-time; for 
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other affiliated unions employment is fair. The 
workday for clerks has been shortened one hour. 
Each organization is doing its best to push union- 
made products. Street laborers have received an 
increase of 25 per cent in wages. A butcher workers’ 
and meatcutters’ union was organized the past 
month, and a union of auto repairmen is under 
way. 

Casper.—G. C. Davis: 

Cooks and waiters here have a ten-hour work- 
day, with the same pay that they received for work- 
ing 12 hours. As a result of strike, painters, car- 
penters and steamfitters have increased wages. Em- 
ployment for all crafts is steady. We are doing all 
we can in the interest of labeled goods. An or- 
ganization of hodcarriers was organized the past 
month, and a union of clerks is under way. 


Cheyenne.—Harry W. Fox: 

Organized labor is showing steady improvement; 
unorganized workers have low wages and long 
hours. The outlook for steady employment is 
better than for the past two years. Carpenters of 
Cheyenne, Casper, Greybull and Lovell received 
increases in wages. The following have been or- 
ganized since March 1: Bartenders at Cody, New- 
castle and Thermopolis; butchers and meat- 
cutters at Sheridan; retail clerks and building 
laborers at Casper; horseshoers, shoe repairmen and 
teamsters at Cheyenne; carpenters at Lovell and 
Greybull. An ordinance has been passed for a 
Sunday-closing for Cheyenne. 
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CANADA 


Quebec.—Edward Little: 

Organized labor is in good condition. 
ment is not steady. 
the label. 


Employ- 
A committee is working for 


CANAL ZONE 


Christobal.—F. W. Hallin: 

Mechanics and trainmen are about 70 per cent 
organized. Employment is steady. Organized 
labor generally has better wages than the unorgan- 
ized. A petition has been sent to the Subsistence 
Department from organized workers on the Isthmus 
to put in a line of union-made goods. A union of 
painters, paperhangers, and decorators was or- 
ganized the past month. 


PORTO RICO 


Cabo Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

Hatters’ union No. 14209 has a membership of 
100; carpenters’ union No. 1455, 24 members; 
tailors’ union No. 175, 8 members; tobacco workers 


No. 386, 18 members; confectionery workers No. 
411, 10 members. Salaries and hours of work are 
normal. 


Fajardo.—Domingo Santos: 

The agricultural union, union of marines and the 
afederated union are in good condition and pro- 
gressing at the present time. In Ceiba and in 
Quebrada de Ceiba agricultural unions are under 
way. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 





District No. I.—Eastern 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Cal Wyatt, Frank H. McCarthy, Sol. Sontheimer. 


District No. II.—Middle 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, Jas. E. Roach, Wm. Collins, H. L. 
Eichelberger, Joseph M. Richie, H. F. Hilfers, Mary Scully, 
John A. Flett, Patrick F. Duffy. 


District No. I1I.—Southern 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Organizers, Mary Kelleher, John L. Louis. 


District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Thomas H. 
Flynn, Henry Streifler. 


District No. V.—Northwestern 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Manitoba. 
Organizer, John D. Chubbuck. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the states of Missouri, 
homa, and Arkansas. 


Kansas, Texas, Okla- 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 


New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organisers, J. B. Dale, Chas. Perry Taylor, J. G. Brown. 


Porto Rico and Cuba —Santiago Iglesias. 
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Official Notice 


The next meeting of the Executive Council will 
begin Monday, June 26, 1916, at the headquarters 
of rx American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
~~ < 

At the last meeting of the E. C., it was decided 
that the office building of the A. F. of L., which is 
now in course of construction in Washington, should 
be made seven stories in height in addition to a 
basement. It was deemed necessary to add the 
additional two stories because of the number of 
applications for rooms that had been received from 
various labor organizations. 

The E. C. has decided that the building shall be 
officially dedicated on Independence Day, July 4, 
1916. 








Appeal for the Hatters 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1916. 


To all International and National Unions and Their 
Local Unions; To All State and City Central 
Bodies and to All Local Unions. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: On December 18, 
1915, a circular letter was issued to you asking you 
to give the wages of an hour of your labor on 
Hatters’ Day, January 27, 1916, to the assistance 
of the Hatters of Danbury, Connecticut, who found 
themselves in a serious plight as the consequence 
of their historic service in the struggle for industrial 
freedom. 

On January 28 and several days succeeding, the 
newspapers spread broadcast exaggerated state- 
ments of the amounts that had been contributed by 
the members of organized labor. The result of this 
misinformation was to create the impression that 
more than enough money had been contributed to 
relieve the Danbury Hatters from any loss that 
they might suffer from the threefold damages fixed 
by the courts and the cost of the litigation. Whether 
or not this misinformation disseminated by the press 
was intentional, it was detrimental to the purpose 
the organized labor movement sought to achieve 
in designating January 27 as Hatters’ Day, and in 
asking every union workman to contribute the 
value of one hour’s pay to the Hatters’ cause. 

The amount raised through contributions on that 
day was $132,138.55. This leaves about $117,000 
yet to be raised. 

The purpose of this circular is to appeal to all 
workers who have not yet contributed, to ask them 
now to make their contributions to the Hatters’ 
cause. 

Unless something is done, upon the Danbury 
Hatters in their old age must fall great suffering 
and the loss of their homes as a result of an effort 
to establish principles that are of fundamental im- 
portance to all of the workers of this country. All 
workers who did not contribute on January 27, 
1916, are earnestly requested to contribute the 
wages of an hour’s labor on Thursday, June 15, 
1916. No one can calculate the influence of the 
Hatters’ case in establishing the need for the 
remedial constructive legislation contained in the 
labor sections of the Clayton Antitrust Act. These 
sections establish, so far as the jurisdiction of 
federal courts is concerned, an opportunity for 
freedom for all of the workers of this country. 

The principles contained in this federal law are 
a precedent that opens up the way for the enact- 
ment of state legislation for the same purpose. 
Those who have contributed and feel that they 
would like to do something more to prevent distress 
falling upon the Danbury Hatters, may have this 
additional opportunity to help in this cause. Let 
me urge that this matter be taken up at the next 
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meeting of your organization and that every member 
of your organization do his full duty to the cause. 
Pay the hour’s wages to the secretary of your 
union, who will transmit the same to Frank Morri- 
son, Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 
Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. The officers 
and members of the great rank and file are all 
urged to promptly give this appeal their earnest, 
favorable and sympathetic consideration and action. 
Yours fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 
Attest: 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
James O’CONNELL, Second Vice-President, \ 
D. A. Hayes, Third Vice-President, 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Fourth Vice-President, 
Joun R. Aupine, Fifth Vice-President, 
H. B. Pernam, Sixth Vice-President, 
FRANK Durry, Seventh Vice-President, 
Wi1aM GREEN, Eighth Vice-President, 
Joun B. LENNON, Treasurer, 
Executive Council, American 
Federation of Labor. 
Norte: Labor and friendly papers please publish. 


Engagements and Conferences of President 
Gompers 


The engagements of President Gompers in the 
recent past and for the near future have been and 
will be of considerable importance, and may be read 
with interest by fellow-unionists and friends. 

The following is a summary of the most important 
conferences and meetings in which President Gom- 
pers has recently participated: 

He addressed the students of Economics in Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, and Uni- 
versity of Columbia, New York. 

He appeared before the Senate Committee of 
the Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, which had under 
consideration an organic act for the Island of Porto 
Rico before the House Committee on Labor, in ad- 
vocacy of investigation of voluntary social insurance, 
and before Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor in favor of legislation to forbid the transpor- 
tation of the products of contract prison labor in 
interstate commerce. 

At the invitation of the Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania he participated in a conference to con- 
sider causes and remedies for industrial accidents. 

He appeared before the Judiciary Committee of 
the New York State Legislature, arguing in favor 
of the enactment of a law to relieve the labor organi- 
zations from state antitrust laws, against the in- 
junctive abuse and jury trials in contempt cases. 

April 24 he delivered an address and had a 
conference in New York City with a committee on 
industrial economics at 1 o’clock during the 
day of April 24, and in the evening of that day 
addressed and had a conference at the Stuyvesant 
High School of New York, with the representatives 
of the trade unions and of the teachers of New York 
City, for the purpose of considering a general school 
program to offset the insidious methods employed 
by the Rockefellers and others in the effort to secure 
the control of the public school system. 

With Vice-President Duncan and Organizer 


Frayne, he addressed and had conference with the 
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representatives of the Actors’ Equity Society, con- 
sisting of the legitimate actors and actresses of the 
first rank, the purpose being to pave the way for a 
thorough ogranization of all engaged upon the 
theatrical stage, and to Have the organization 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

In the afternoon of the same day he had con- 
ference with representatives of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union and another organization of actors, 
for the purpose of bringing unity in their ranks. 

At 4 o’clock there was another conference with 
the representatives of the United Hatters of North 
America, the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Inter- 
national Union, and the Felt, Panama, and Straw 
Hat Trimmers and Helpers’ Union, for the purpose 
of adjusting the controversy between them regard- 
ing jurisdiction. 

In the evening he addressed a mass meeting of 
sailors for the purpose of organization. 

On the morning of April 26 he had a conference 
with I. W. Stone, Ernest Bohm, and James P. 
Holland, upon the Crosser bill regarding the subject 
of unemployment, with a view of urging substantial 
amendment before cooperation can be given. 

April 27 he had conference in Philadelphia with a 
committee of the Philadelphia Central Labor Union 
and Commissioner E. E. Greenawalt, upon the sub- 
ject of the division of immigration and the complaint 
made regarding errors committed against the in- 
terests of labor. 

Two days conference was held at Washington, 
with the representatives of the A. F. of L., Messrs. 
Fairley, Woll, Morrison, and O’Connell represent- 
ing the A. F. of L., and with a committee represent- 
ing the National Chamber of Commerce regarding 
legislation particularly affecting the mining in- 
dustry. 

Conference with T. Cushing Daniel upon question 
of rural credit for farmers. 

President Gompers and Secretary Morrison par- 
ticipated in a conference with Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield and Secretary of Navy Daniels 
upon the subject of congressional legislation pro- 
viding for industrial legislation and vocational 
training; later they had a conference in regard to 
this same matter with Senator Hoke Smith. 

President Gompers had a conference with Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson upon Mexican affairs. 

Together with Secretary Morrison he conferred 
with President Schlessinger of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ International Union in regard to the lock- 
out of 60,000 garment workers in New York City. 
This conference was later continued in New York 
City, where he met with the executive board and 
the general strike committee of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 

President Carter of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen came to headquarters in regard to the 
pending demands of the railroad men upon the com- 
panies. 

The deputy Commissioner of Naturalization of 
the Department of Labor had a conference with 
President Gompers in which he presented to him 
the work the department has been conducting, 
securing the cooperation of public schools for the 
instruction of prospective citizens in civics. 

Joint conferences were held in New York City 
with representatives of the White Rats Actors, 
Union, the Actors’ Society of America, and th 
Actors’ Equity Association. Representatives of th 
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New York State Federation of Labor and the 
Central Federated Unions of New York state, partici- 
pated in the endeavor to effect one organization of 
actors within the country. 

In Chicago conference was held with the rep- 
resentatives of the Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Workers’ Alliance, representatives of the seceding 
brickmakers of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, of the Chicago Federation of Labor and of 
the A. F. of L. to try to secure an adjustment of 
the brickmakers’ situation in line with the directions 
of the San Francisco Convention. 

In accord with the circular ‘“The Model Law,” 
issued by direction of the A. F. of L. for the pur- 
pose of securing legislation to relieve organiza- 
tions of wage-earners from the obligation of anti- 
trust legislation, to limit and regulate the abuses of 
the writ of injunction and to provide for trial by 
jury in contempt cases, conferences were held with 
the state representatives of the organized labor 
movement in the following places: Chicago, Fort 
Wayne, Columbus and Detroit. In addition to con- 
ferences with the state officials, President Gompers 
delivered public addresses in the three latter cities. 
The purpose of these conferences and meetings was 
to inaugurate state-wide campaigns in which the 
demand for this model labor law should be made 
the paramount issue. The meeting in Columbus 
was concerned with an additional matter, viz., the 
denial to representatives of the organized labor 
movement of the rights of free men by the officials 
of the city of Columbus. Recently organizers of 
the street railway men, the molders and machinists 
have been unwarrantably arrested, some of them de- 
ported from the city and all denied their rights. 
President Gompers had appealed to Mayor Karb 
of Columbus and Governor Willis of Ohio, and had 
demanded that the rights of workers be protected. 
Despite these demands, which were presented by 
the organizers primarily concerned and by the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, the outrages continued. 
A mass meeting at Columbus on May 31 was in 
part a protest meeting against such injustice, and 
a demand for the rights of the workers. 

While in Chicago Mr. Gompers addressed the 
students of Professor Hoxie’s classes in economics 
of the University of Chicago. This meeting was 
held in the City Club. 

In addition to a statement before the Senate Com- 
mittee in regard to the Porto Rican Organic Act, 
Mr. Gompers has had numerous conferences with 
Judge Sweet of Porto Rico, and Ex-Congressman 
Pence upon the same subject. Later he had a con- 
ference with General McIntyre and Mr. Munos 
Rivera, the Porto Rican representative in Congress. 


Unions Organized and Charters Issued by A. F. of L. 
February, 1916. 


International Unions, 1. 
American Association of Masters, Mates and 


Pilots. 


Central Bodies, 7. 
Central Labor Union, Oatman, Arizona. 
Central Labor Union, Torrington, Connecticut. 
Central Labor Union, Trumbull County, Ohio. 
Central Labor Union, Charleston, Illinois. 
Central Labor Union, Independence, Kansas. 
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Central Labor Union, Lincoln County, Wyoming. 
Central Labor Union, Mulberry, Kansas. 


Local Trade Unions, 20. 

14980 Loop Molders and Coremakers, 
field, Mass. 

14981 Window Glass Snappers, Caney, Kansas 

14982 Gas Workers, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

14983 Marble, Mosaic and Terrazzo Workers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

14984 Wire Workers, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

14985 City Firemen, Great Falls, Montana. 

14986 Newsboys’ Protective, Danville, Illinois. 

14987 Warehouse Employes, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

14988 Strap and Belt Weavers, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

14990 Valve Men, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

14992 Laborers’ Protective, Rutland, Vermont. 

14995 Iron and Steel Workers, Youngstown, Ohio. 

14996 Ladies’ Straw Hat Workers, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

14997 Laborers’ Protective, Oakland, California. 

14998 Railroad Laborers, Norwich, New York. 

14999 Window Glass Snappers, Mannington, 
West Virginia. 

15000 Jewelry Workers, 
New Jersey. 

15001 Sugar Refinery Employes, 
City, New York. 

15002 Stenographers, Typewriters, 
and Assistants, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

15003 Rubber Workers, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Federal Labor Unions, 4. 

14989 Federal Labor Union, 
fornia. 

14991 Federal Labor Union, Waycross, Georgia. 

14993 Federal Labor Union, Anchorage, Alaska. 

14994 Federal Labor Union, New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania. 


West- 


Newark and Vicinity, 
Long Island 


Bookkeepers 


San Bruno, Cali- 


March, 1916. 


State Branches, 1. 
Idaho State Federation of Labor. 
City Central Bodies, 14. 
Central Labor Union, Washington, Pennsylvania. 
Central Labor Union, Columbia, Missouri. 
Central Labor Union, Tyler, Texas. 
Central Labor Union, Blair County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Central Labor Union, Saratoga Springs, 
York. 
Central Labor Union, Jackson, California. 
Central Labor Union, Piercefield, New York. 
Central Labor Union, Wilburton, Oklahoma. 
Central Labor Union, Clifton, Arizona. 
Central Labor Union, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Central Labor Union, Girard, Kansas. 
Central Labor Union, Millville, New Jersey. 
Central Labor Union, Trenton, Missouri. 
Central Labor Union, Ridgeway, Pennsylvania. 


Local Trade Unions, 24. 

15004 Enamelers, Louisville, Kentucky. 

15008 United Padmakers, Baltimore and Vicinity, 
Maryland. 

15009 Lead Burners, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

15010 Terrazzo and Marble Mosaic Workers, 
St. Paul and Vicinity, Minnesota. 

15011 Window Glass Snappers, South Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 


New 
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15012 Window Glass Snappers, Pennsboro, West 
Virginia. 

15013 Freight Handlers and Laborers, Alliance, 
Ohio. 

15014 Tannery Workers, Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan. 

15015 Optical Workers’ Protective, Greater New 
York, New York. 

15016 Phycopathic Hospital Attending Nurses, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

15017 Park Janitors and Attendants, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

15019 Ice and Cold Storage Workers, Alameda 
County, California. 

15020 Lead Burners, Anaconda, Montana. 

15022 Window Glass Snappers, Texarkana,Texas. 

15023 Wall Board Makers and Helpers, Buffalo, 
and Vicinity, New York. 

15025 Window Glass Snappers, 
Pennsylvania. 

15026 Brooklyn Navy Yard Laborers, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

15027 Agricultural Workers, Seiba, Bario Que- 
brada Seca, Porto Rico. 

15028 Bottle Cap and Cork Workers and Assist- 
ants, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

15030 City Firemen, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

15031 Sugar Glucose and Starch Workers, Argo, 
Illinois. 

15032 Storage Warehouse Employes, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

15033 Asphalt Mill Workers, Chicago, Illinois. 

15035 Whip Platters, Westfield, Massachusetts. 


Shinglehouse, 


Federal Labor Unions, 7. 


15005 Federal Labor Union, Brooklyn, New York. 
15006 Federal Labor Union, Oatman, Arizona. 
15018 Federal Labor Union, Ceiba, Porto Rico. 
15021 Federal Labor Union, Buffalo, New York. 
15024 Federal Labor Union, Decatur, Illinois. 
15029 Federal Labor Union, Gloucester, New 


Jersey. 
15034 Federal Labor Union, Streator, Illinois. 


The above list does not include unions organized 


and chartered for and by International Unions. 


April, 1916. 


Central Bodies, 9 


Central Labor Union, Monmouth, Illinois. 

Central Labor Union, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Central Labor Union, Sault Ste Marie, Michigan. 

Central Labor Union, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Central Labor Union, Trinidad, Colorado. 

Central Labor Union, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

Central Labor Union, Piqua, Ohio. 

Central Labor Union, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio. 


Local Trade Unions, 38. 


15036 Lumber Workers’ Protective, Astoria, 
Oregon. 

15037 Laborers’ Protective, Washington, D. C. 

15038 Electro-Ferrochrome Workers, Glen Ferris, 
West Virginia. 

15039 Garbage Handlers, Chicago, Illinois. 

15041 Leather Workers, ‘Newark, New Jersey. 

15042 Fuse Workers, Bordentown, New Jersey. 

15043 Window Glass Snappers, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


15044 Rubber Tire Workers, Augusta, Georgia. 

15045 Fishermen’s Protective, San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia. 

15046 Consolidated Laborers, Lisbon, Ohio. 

15048 Leather Workers, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

15049 Oil Field Workers, Drumright, Oklahoma. 

15050 Shop Laborers and Helpers, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

15051 Tannery Workers, Chicago, Illinois. 

15053 Reed and Rattan Workers, Los Angeles, 
California. 

15054 Agricultural Workers, Juana Diaz, Porto 
Rico. 

15055 Hydraulic Press Workers, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 

15056 Agricultural Workers, Juana Diaz, Porto 
Rico. 

15057 Iron and Steel Workers, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

15058 Rubber and Canvas Shoe Workers, South 
Bend, Indiana. 

15059 Caulkers, Chicago, Illinois. 

15060 Casketmakers, Shadyside, Ohio. 

15061 Iron and Steel Workers, New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania. 

15062 Egg Inspectors, Omaha, Nebraska. 

15064 Composition Button Workers, Newark 
New Jersey. : 

15065 Automatic Sprinkler Workers, 
town, Ohio. 

15066 Templet Makers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

15068 City Firemen’s Protective, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

15070 Oil Workers, Buffalo, New York. 

15072 Laborers’ Protective, Holyoke 
chusetts. j 

15073 Button Workers’ Protective, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

15074 Motion Picture Laboratory W. orkers, Los 
Angeles, California. 

15075 Chemical Plumbers and Lead Burners, 
Copperhill, Tennessee. 

15077 Jewelry Workers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

15079 Track Layers, Chicago, Illinois. 

15080 Laborers’ Protective, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

= Agricultural Workers, Barceloneta, Porto 

ico. 
15083 Laborers’ Protective, Amarillo, Texas. 


Youngs- 


Massa- 


Federal Labor Unions, 10. 


15040 Federal Labor U nion, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. 
15047 Federal Labor Union, Sault Ste Marie 
Michigan. . 
15063 Federal Labor Union, Clifton, Arizona. 
15067 Federal Labor Union, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
15069 Federal Labor Union, South Bend, In- 
diana. 
15071 Fedesal Labor Union, Glen Carbon, Illinois. 
15076 Federal Labor Union, Buffalo, New York. 
15078 Federal Labor Union, Warsaw, Indiana. 
15082 Federal Labor Union, Clifton, ’Arizona. 
15084 Federal Labor Union, Lansing, Michigan. 


May 1-15, 1916. 


International Unions, 1. 


American Federation of Teachers. 


Central Bodies, 2. 


Central Labor Union, San Mateo, California. 
Central Labor Union, Bluefield, West Virginia. 
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Local Trade Unions, 14. 

15085 Flour and Cereal Mill Employes, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

14509 Rubber Workers, East Palestine, Ohio. 

15088 Ice Mens, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

15089 Timber Workers, Marinette, Wisconsin, 
and Menominee, Michigan. 

15091 Porters, Janitors and Shoe Shiners, Miami, 
Arizona. 

15092 Chair Pushers, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

15093 Reduction Plant Operators, Schenectady, 
New York. 

15096 Machine Window Glass Workers, Kane, 
Pennsylvania. 

15097 Paper Novelty Workers, Appelton, Wis- 
consin. 

15098 Oil and Gas Well Workers, 
West Virginia. 

15100 Bootblacks’ Protective, Chicago, Illinois. 

15102 Freight Handlers, Chicago, Illinois. 

15103 Dairy Workers, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

15104 Freight Handlers and Packers, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Clarksburg, 


Federal Labor Unions, 7. 

15086 Federal Labor Union, Portsmouth, 
ginia 

15087 Federal Labor Union, 
Island. 

15090 Federal Labor Union, Royalton, Illinois. 

15094 Federal Labor Union, Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

15095 Federal Labor Union, Fornfeld, Missouri. 

15099 Federal Labor Union, Menominee, Michi- 
gan and Marinette, Wisconsin. 

15101 Federal Labor Union, Bozeman, 
tana. 


Vir- 
Providence, Rhode 


Mon- 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


* The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of April, 1916. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
Balance on hand, March 31, 3,! 38 
1. F. L. 14711, tax, jan, 16, Oc: f cri. 1 8 
B. + Yen tax, mar, '16, $1.65; f, $1.65; df, 
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mo 
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4% $1.50 
Ww. 14406, tax, my n, d, "15, j, "16, $1.30; 
f, "1 30; df, $1. 
B. 14055, tax, j, f, 16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c. 
Cc. L. U., Somersworth, N H, tax, d, '15, i, : 3 
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f, $29.95; d f, $29.95; I. F., $103.25...... 

W. W._ 12865, tax, mar, 16, $2.40; f, $2.40; 
d f, $2.40 

F. L. 9066, tax, feb, '16, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 
1.20; I. F., 63c 

W. G. S. 14948, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ’16, $1.20; 
f, $1.20; df, $1. 20; I. F., 25c; sup, 75c... 

F. L. 12756, tax, bal d, ‘15, ‘bal j, bal f, . a 
$3.50; f, $3.50; d f, $3.50; I. F., $4; 


, 15, bal j, bal f, 
2.10; d f, $12.10; 


bal j, bal f, m, ’ 
‘75e; f, 75c; af 7Se: LF 25c; R. F. 
Oc 


sup, 5 
. P. 14885, tax, mar, '16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
. B. W. 14659, tax, bal j, m, "16, 80c; f, 80c; 
‘df, 80c 
. B. of L. W. on H. G., tax, i f acct m, 

. of S. & O. E., tax, i, m, 
. L. 13018, tax, jan, '16, $4; t $4. 
. 7546, tax, dec, '15, jan, Fg doc: f, 70c; 


Oc 
* 14940, tax, jan, '16, 35c; f, 35e; d f, 35 
, See tax, j, f, m, "16, $1.05; f, $1.05, 
‘d 
P. Ss.’ 


N. P. 9077, tax, n, d, 15, j, °16 

L. P. 14800, tax, n, d, ’i5, j, °16, $1.05; f, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 

F. L. 14950, tax, d, '15, j, "16, 70c; f, 70c; 


"15, j, °16, 7Se; f, 75c; 


Ww. Cc. 14841, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, j, "16, 65c; 
f, 65c; d f, 65c, R. F., 25c 
. 'C. 14841, tax, feb, 16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c¢ 
F. L. 12362, tax, jan, ’16, 20c; f, 20c; d f, 20c 
I. P. & O. W. U. of A., tax, j, a, s, o, n, d, "14 
U. Ww. & P. D. 14740, tax, f, m, 16, 80c; f, 


Poa, tax, mar, '16, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 55e 
Bae = tax, mar, °16, $1; f, $1; d f, $1; 


. W., 
8373, tax, bal +f bal f, m, '16, 
"15; * $i. 15; df, $1. 
. 14609, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, bal f, 
" "16, $5.30; f, $5.30; d f, $5.30; R. F. 


14640, tax, bal j, bal f, m, '16, $2; f, $2; 
$2; * F., $2.52 
.of B. & S. I. W., 

.. Kingsville, Tex, sup 

.. Pawtuxet Valley, R I, tax, m, a, m, '16, 
.50; sup, 50c 

= Thompsonville, Conn, tax, a, m, j,’ 

& L. C., Baton Rouge, La, tax, oct, 

‘and incl mar, ’1 
L. A., Pueblo, Colo, tax, jan, ’16, to and 
june, '16 

L. A., Sparta, Ill, tax, nov, ’15, to and 
1 apr, "16 

. C., Amaconda, Mont, tax, sept, 

nd incl aug, '16 
. & B. P. W. 9605, tax, mar, °16, 85c; 
5c; d f, 85c 

. 14733, tax, mar, '16, $1.45; f, $1.45; 

45 


rf OF ms “O08 


0.3.3 09 osm & 
ebeeorer penny 
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49.9 


, 12912, tax, mar, '16, $3.90; 
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10. f, $3. ry @ f, $3.90 70 
& Cc. . 14519, tax, feb, '16, 70c; f, 70c; 
d 


a 
10 
F. L. 11796, tax, bal d, ‘15, bal j, f, m, ‘16, j 
$4.80; f, $4.80; d f, $4.80; I. F., $8.75. 3.15 
W. G. S. 14968, tax, mar, '16, $2. 70; , $2.70; 
d f, $2.70; I. F., 75c... 85 
F. L. 14989, tax, bal f, m, "16, 95e; f, 95c; 


5 35 
. 14339, tax, mar, ’16, $2.05; f, $2.05; 
‘a 4 ss yt I. F., $5.25; sup, $1.50. . 90 


« | Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


“L! 13033, tax, “15 j, bal f, m, °16, | 
f, $2.27; d f, $2.26; sup, 50c... 


* ieee a. "a 20 1: are household words in those 
$3.50; f, $3. 50; 4 f, 1185-50 50; R. F., c. 5 homes where quality and 
Mae _ moderate prices are 

, 95c; f, 95e; d f, 95e; R. F., 50c 3: appreciated. 


Z 
a — 
a 
be} ePR: 


ig 
> 
a 
o 
“N 


2nP c 
Ka 
oP 


Kilborn, Sidney, Ohio, 


sup = 
. 1197 . bal d, ’ . ~y 
30: f, $3.50; d f, $3.50" bed is i, faa = All Lowney’s products 


cee £51.30; £ Pagis m, "16, $1.30; a meet the Government 


wTDO1e tax foe 16, Tocr f, 70e; df, Toe Z . 
WW. 14977. tan, feb "16, $4.30; f, $4.50; | standard, Dr. H. W. 


$4.30 = SY A Wiley’s and the Westfield 
St ae ag Sencemee Standards of pure foods. 


sere ee 


. 12369, tax, mar, 


"15, bal j, bal f, m, ’ 
‘$1.25; ai balf 


$6.90; I. F., $3.75; R 


50c 

ti, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, f, m, "1 

1.05; d f, $1.05 
_itsz2. ‘tax, mar, '16, $4.05; f, 
f, $4.05; s » 44c 

803, — bal d, "15, bal j, bal f, m,’ 
30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
34, tax, mar, "16, $1.55; f, $1.55; 
» $1.55; sup, O4c 
se aoe tax, mar, '16, $2; f, $2; d f, $2; 


T,& 1. C., North Yakima, Wash, tax, a, m, j, 
T. &L.C., Jackson, Tenn, tax, aug, 15, to and 
incl july, to and incl mar, '16 
c.L. U., Fall River, Mass, tax, jan, "16, to and yy tax, mar, '16, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
ey june, '16 ‘a f, $1.1 
C. L., Dover, N J, tax, oct, "15, to and incl B. P. 1623, tax, mar, 
june, '16 75c; sup, 48c 
Cc. E. & S. A. A. 14919, tax, bal d, "15, bal j, M. W. 14502, tax, mar, 
4 m, '16, $2.95; f, $2.95; d f, $2.95... d f, $1.45 
W. D. 14673, tax, bal d, "15, bal j, f, "16, $1. 15; F. L. 7087, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ’16, $11.90; 
f, $1.15; df, $1.15; 1. F 75 t, $11.90; 4 f, $11.96; sup, 4 
Ww. 14673, tax, mar, "16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, © Ue , Erie, Pa, tax, sept, "15, to and incl 
e 
F. C. 14920, sup F. of L., "7 Mo, tax, nov, '15, to and 
7, tax, bal s, bal o. bal n, bal d, ’15, incl oo, 
"16, $1. f, $1.95; d f, ~T. &b. : pane, Nev, ms m, a, ’ 
po eee 
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. C., East bemoan Ohio, tax, july, 


~~ 
+ 


. B. H. 14872, tax, mar, ” 
$3.84; d f, $3.8: 
5039, I LF 


=~ 


” & H.I. U., tax, bal mar, "16. 
12776, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, a m, ’16, 
.30; f, oe? d f, $13.30; I. F., $11.50; 


: F., 75c; sup, $3 
yy 12439, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
a bal j, f, °16, $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
F., $1; sup, $2.10 
G. ." 14319, tax, bal d, "15, bal ‘2 bal f, m, 
"16, $10.60; f, $10.60; d f, $ % =D 
$3.75; R. F., 25c; sup, $1.69 
. O. W.P. 15015, tax, mar, '16, $3.35; f, $3.35; 
‘ 75 


$8$ 8888 8 8 


. 14801, tax, bal m, '15, bal f, m, 
; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20 
. E. Toss. tax, mar, "16, 35c; f, 


ae 
g 


Yo 3 RYO YO O 
Pe ; 
wn 


tax, bal d, "15, bal j, bal f, 
; $1.10; d f, $1.10; I. F. 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO, 2:02¢tayicrst. 


Borcugh of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 














$1; 1.F 


M. 7180, tax, bal f, m, '16, $4.55; f, 13. 
5 


$4.55; d f, $4.55; I. F., $6.2 
. L. 11345, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, gh = 
"16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c; I. F., $1.2 
Se 
14833, tax, bal j, bal f, m, '16, 65c; 
f 65c; d f, 65c; sup, Sc 
S. M. 9560, tax, bal o, 


» $2 

w. 13130, ‘tax, mar, '16, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, 
$2.30; : $l. 25 

F. of W 
f, $455: 

Ww. D. 12483, bE, bal f, m, '16, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05; I. F., 32c 

F. L. 14257, ‘tax, bal d, "15, bet be f, °16, $1.65; 
f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; I. F., 


Se 
F. L. rie: tax, bal j, bal f m, '16, 87c; f, 
87c; d f, 86c 

F. L. vars , bal 4, "15, bal j, bal f, m, 

. "16, $3.15; f, $3.15; d f, $3.15; I. F., 3: 

:. 14869, tax, bal j, bal f, m, °16, $1.45; R. F., 5 
7 $1.45; d f, $1.45; I. F., $1. 25 

F. of M. T. 14221, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, bal f, 

- f . . +» 50c 
— a, bal s, 


= 9608, tax, bal a, bal j, bal j f, m, "16, $7.80; f, 
o, bal d, ht bal j, bal f, "16, $7; ; R. F., 50c 
hn df, $7; R. F., 25c FL. 10128. tax, bal j, bal f, m, "16, 95c; f, 
. 14815, tax, = "16, $2.65; f, $2.65; 95c; d f, 95c 
$2.65 A. W. 14943, tax, bal j, bal [, m, » $20.75; 
. 14815. tax, feb, "16, $2.15; f, $2.15; f, $20.75; d f, $20.75; I. F. $6; Rn $1.. 
» $2.15; R. F., $2 F. & N. E. 14134, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, 
"14815, tax, mar, ’ bal es me ' "15, bal ;- A f, m, "16 $5.60; 
2 : i, $5.60; , $6; R. F., 75e; 


d f, $1.20. 
Cc. C. R. F. 1417], tax, bal d, ‘15, bal } bal 


£7.80; d'f, $7.80; I 


bal 
I. F. 
M. M. 
$1; 


at 
eerrrrg oe 


, bal j, bal f, m, ’ 
50; f, $5.50; df, ‘$5.50; I. F., $1.50. 
av fine, 6 Ky, tax, jan, *16, to and 


ROrram00 
tae 


geek 


1049, 
"11959, an bal d, "15, bal j 


» bi 
05; f, $54.05; df, $54.03: I. F., 


oz 


mo 23 0 Ome 
wo 


as 

are wor he 
ry 

_B 2% 


wk 


» Sup 
on, Okla, sup 
N. A., tax, feb, ’16 
orristown, Pa, sup 
+g Pa, tax, apr, 16, to and 


10.95; a. Fe 
. 12347, tax, ‘bal d, 
, $1.90; f, $1.90; df, $1.90; R % & 
.& 
"16, 


GP ow.s 
Fer 


"15, bal i, bal f, m, 
25c; 


Bm Det poe 


acs 
Sait 


a 
_ 


4c 

S. O. 14204, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, bal f, 
» $20.70; f, _ d f, $20.70; I. F., 

25; R. F., $1.2 

_ &A, 14715, a bal d, ’15, bal i, pat 

"16, Fs » $2.30; d f, $2.30; 

R. 


‘25¢ 
of C. W. & A. “W. of N. A., tax, mar, '16 
-B.P.B.&S . W. U. of N. A. tax, apr, 


ZPrs OOMOb 


>ZoH 
208c 
<2. 


* $10. 57; “J-c assess to 


ar 

Se we 

ae 
oF 


& L. Cc. Aberdeen, Wash, tax, oct, 
; and incl mar, '16 
782, tax, mar, '16, $2.10; f, $2.10; 
10 


wate 


. 14403, 7, mar, "16, $1.60; 
$1.60; I. $1.25; SUD. 50c 

llejo, Cal, ha i f m, ’l 6. 

a Mont, tax, nov, 


~ 


° "16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
15016, tax, mar, 16, 70c; f, 70c; 


nt, 57¢; f, 57¢; af, 56c; sup, be ex 14543, tax, bal n, ‘14, = j, bal f, m, 
2282, tax, mar, 16, 35c; f, 35¢; d f, 35¢ 16, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, $1. 
4759, tax, mar, "16, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 75c .c. Cc. &S. W. 10875, tax, tal "15, bal j, 
ae 8934, tax, mar, 16, 85c; f, 85c; bal f, m, '16, $19.75; f, $19.75; d f, $19. 75; 

I. F., $22.50; R. F., $5.25. 

S. I. A. 1 

d f, $1.70 


cere 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











14601, tax, bal f, m, "16, $1.05; 
1.05 


: LF. 
F. L. 82 588, 4 bal ° » 16, $2. 10; f, $2.10; 
rn ts 10; I. F., 
E.G 14808, am, bal bal f, m, '16, $1.25; 
f, $12 25; df, $1. 
F. L. 12412, tax, ial j, bal f, m, °16, $1.50; 
A, 2 = ¢ $1.50 


at Se 
B. B. R. ete 14065, tax, bal j, oat f, > "1 /~ 
$1. 85; f, $1.85; df, $1.85; 1. F » $2.5 
C. F. T. S. 10227, tax, bal d, '15, Dal 2 f. aT 
$3.25; f, $3.25; d f, $3.25; I. F., 
F. L. 14773, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ie $1.80; 
f, $1.80; d f, $1. 80; sup » 50c 
H. M. — tax, bal d, as. a bal f, m, '16, 
, $8.70; d f, $8.70; I. F., 25c; R. 


F., “$1 

F. “a 14781, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, bal f, m, "16, 
$20.15; f, $20.15; d f, $20.15; I. F., $2.25; 

a "$2: “e 50c 

M. ae T. & C. W. 14668, tax, mar, '16, $7.05; 
f, $7.05; d f, $7.05 

F. 14785, tax, bal j, bal f, m, '16, $1.45; 
f, 181.45; df, $1.45; I. F., 25c 

L. 16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 

. "15, bal j, bal f, 

“m, '16, $2.30; t $2.30; d f, " $2.30; R. F., $1 

F. T. G., Eureka, Cal, tax, feb, to and 
incl july, ’ 
.L. U., Mason City, Iowa, tax, oct, ‘15, to 
‘and incl mar, '16 ‘ 

Cc. L. C., Jamestown, N Y, tax, nov, ’ 

and incl oct, "16. 

U. B. of C. & J. of A, tax, feb, 

I. T. U., tax, mar, '16 

H. & R. E.1.A., ete, tax, mar, ’ 

f R. P. C., tax, feb, . 

L. C., Escanaba, Mich, tax, july, ” 

and incl june, ’ 

Ze . Ga, tax, feb, '16, to and 

1 jan, 17 

L. A., Muscatine, Iowa, tax, j, f, m, 

& L. C., Paterson, N J, tax, jam, to 

incl dec, ’16. 

Th h New York Public ‘Library, N 


830, tax, mar, ‘16, 65c; f, 65c; 


es 
io} ° ° 
026° fe 


QP 
care 


sup 
14770, tax, mar, _*16, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
a b ae I. F., $2.25 

P. —, tax, bal ij. ‘bal f, m, 16, 
:f, $1.60; d 1.60 
a > mar, 'I6, ) aes f, $2.05; d f, 


a 

ear Betorr 

of: “ 
enh 


a 


25c 
14829, tax, mar, '16, $2.10; 
df, $2. 10; I. F., 
809, tax, mar, 16, $1.85; f, $1.85; 


bets, tax, bal n, bal d, 
» 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; R. F., 
. 12648, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, ‘ba f, m, '16, 
: f, 84c; d f, 83c; I. F., $1; R. F., 50c 
. 14697, tax, m, 16, 35c; i, 35c; d f, 35c. 
14933, tax, m, ‘16, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
1.60; I. F., $1.50 
. & A. 14742, tax, bal d, ‘15, bal j, 
Baa $3.70; f, $3.70; d.f, $3.70; 
+t R. F., 75c; sup, 50c 
11773, tax, bal a, bal o, bal n, 
bal j, bal f, m, 16, $11.35; f, 
» $11.35; I. F., 5 
bom om, mar, ’ 


pyc a 


oP YP BP ame eS OP tt ae st Ht 
& Ar Ho. “2 é 
SOE ER hs 

ger. ad A) 


15. 


4 AS 15; df, $1.1 

. WwW. 14978, ~~ bal f, m, "16, $5.10; f, 
+> 10; d f, 10 
. W. 14831, —~ bal d, ‘15, bal j, bal f, m, 
"16, $15.20; f, gene, d f. > SI; a. Fa 
+ 25; R. F., 


fC. 
di, Ei 
Cc. i. 14945; LF. 
G. & * — tax, ‘bal j, ‘bal f, m, 
f, $4; df, $4; 
F. P. A. 11431, tax, bal m, bal m, bal j, 
‘pal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘15, 
bal j, bal f, m, "16, $30.85; f, $30.85; d f, 


1 PRA AED 
B. B. W. 14882, tax, mar, °16, 35c; f, 35c; 
d f, 35c; I. F., $1.67; sup, 25c 


. L. B. 15020, tax, mar, ‘16, aon f, 6Se; d f, 


65c; I. F., os: sup, $2.25 
M. F. & S. 5S. I. A. 14623, tax, £" m, '16, $5.20; 
f, $5.20; ie "$5.20; > me FE ea $ 
Carl Halbmsier, Brooklyn, N Y¥ tachi 
Ss. et Hit tax, mar, ‘16, $1. 30. 7c $1.30; 
1.30 Prey 
S. T. A. 14837, tax, bal d, "15, m, '16, $2.70; 
f, $2.70; d f, $2.70; I. F., $1 
F. L. 8203, tax, bal j, f, m, a, 
$1.69; d f, ms 68; sup, 44c 
I. M. U. of N. 
I.S. & E. U. ot N. A., tax, mar, 
-c asses to O. W. » $49 .69 
C. I. U. of N. A., tax, f, ™, . 
I. U. of E. C., 1-c assess to O. W. W 
S. W. U., l-c assess to O. W. W. 
> ae of N. A., 1-c assess to O. W. W. 
| U.» 1-c assess to O. Ww. Ww 
U. of A., tax, bal mar, '16.. on 
. of L. W. on H. G., tax, bal mar, '16.... 
U., Piqua, Ohio, sup... Pool 
4990, tax, feb, '16, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c.... 
Vv. 14990, tax, mar, "16, 90c; f, 90¢; d f, 90c.. 
. 14990, tax, apr, '16, 85c; f, 8Sc; df, 8Sc.... 
Cw ~~ Tex, tax, may, to and 
incl oct, ’ 
CA F. of a “4 N Y, tax, jan, “to and 
incl dec, ’ 15 ‘ 
. & H. 15050, sup. . 
. 15051, sup. 
. 15051, I. F.. 
"15052, sup 
¢ R. W. 15053, sup. 
. U., Tiffin, Ohio, sup. 
"Muerth, Alliance, om 4 sup 
. & S. 13105, sup..... 
. 15054, sup ; 
15054, I. F. ‘ 3 
W. 14639, tax, bal j, bal f, m, "16, $5.30; 
t $5.30; d f, $5.30; I. F., $3.75; sup, 50c.. 
. 14871, tax, mar, 16 ae Ra iS EL. 
. — tax, mar, "16, $1.72; f, $1.72; 


rez apt 
=, 


SOPMHHD Hd<<oaryrp: 
eaecerenas E ~ 


— 


a 


1.71 e 

13056, tax, bal j. bal f m, 16, $i. 80; 
1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 8c 
12552, tax, bai j, bal i. m, "16, $1.55; 
$1.55; d f, $1.55 
. T. B. & A. 14965, tax, bal f, m, "16, $1.65; 
f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; I. F., acta 

. 11045, tax, mar, "16, y + f, 60c; d f, 


m 


* 
ad 
‘ 


Y ms a0 <> > bs 


"16, $3.30; f, $3.30; 


> 2m 


Be . ae “are 
A 14982, ) mar, 16, $2.50; f, oe; 
+ & 50; + $3; sup, 50c. 
11095, al, < "16, 40c; f, 40c de; df, 40 
ao tax, mar, ‘16, $i. 35; f, $1.35; 


f, $1. 
. "16, ae; f, "$3.30; 


™ my 


» S786. tax, 
, $3.30; I. F., 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses. We Sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. New Albany, Ind. 




















» & - & 8. A. A. 14919, R. F., 25c; ano, Se. 
T. S. 12502, tax, mar, ’16, $3; f, $3: f, $3.. 
A. 14816, tax, bal f, m, 16, $3. 10; ‘ $3. 10; 
d f, $3.10; I. F., $1. < 
A. te 14817, tax, bal d, bal j, bal f, m, 
bkaee "16, $4.50; f, $4.50; it, 4450-2. $1.25; 
70, tax, ma ur, : R. F., $1. 
Prey A. W. 14823, tax, bal j, bal f. bal m, a, 
14934, tax, bal d, "16, Bs 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c; I. F., 
“ ‘45¢c; d f, en 5 U. U. 'H. & S.M. 14581, tax, mar, "16, $10.05; 
F. L. 14465, Tan bi al d, ‘15, bal j, ‘bal f, m, '16, f, $10.05; d f, $10.05; I. F., $3.50; R. F., 
$1.60; f, $1.60; d f, $1.60 : ae $4.75. 
B. S. & A. 12646, tax, bal d, ‘15, “bal j, Cc. W. 778, tax, "15, bal j, bal f, m, 
12.30; f, $12.30; d f, $12.30; Ms . "16, $36.75; f, $36.7 5; d f, $36.75; I. F., 
5 *., $2.50 ~~ 5 $2.50; R. F., $4.25; sup, 12 
. tax, mar, '16, $3.55; f, $3.55; A. W. 14811, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, bal f, m, 
16, $8.58; f, $8.59; d f, $8.58; I. F., $4.50; 
5. W. 105 R. F., $3.7 
$3.10; f, $3 10; df. $3.1 : S. of L. T. "14840, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, bal f, 
S. W. 10519, tax, bal d, 15. bal j, bal f, m, ; f, 65e; d f, 65c; sup, 50c 
‘16, $12. 30; f, $12.30; d f, Fe; A . we Ee , tax, f, m, °16, $2. 50; f, $2.50; 
; R. F., $8.50 » $2.50 
SS : : 14538, tax, bal f, m, r N. . 10093, tax, or. 
d f, $1.4 "$1.15; d f, $1.15; 1. F. 
A. W. 13056, ng atinmas F. L. 14781, tax, bal s, bal “ ‘bal n, "15, bal j, 
me Fe sf 15055, sup bal f, '16, 23c; f, 24c; d f, 23c 
H. P.. 15055, I. F.. F. L. 15063, sup 
WW. 15057, sup. Auaowe State F. of L., 
, 15057, I. ‘ Cc.cbL. c., Richmond, € 
. W. 15058, sup $2. 50; su .50 
SW. 15058, I. F David Kreylit 
4 “ 11431, tax, bal aug, "15, Se; U.N. C. 6939, sup. 
+ aki ite W. G. S. 14999, tax, apr, "16, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
of A., l-c assess to O. W. W. d f, $1.40; I. F., 50c 
.& i ” L. & H. I. U., 1-c assess to O. C.L. U.,. Northampton, Mass, tax, j, f, m,’16. 
T. A., Fostoria, Ohio, tax, june, to and 
incl nov, ’ 


x 


Kmsge pe 
eters 
$3 888 88 


o> 
=* 
@ 


. O. of A., tax, mar,’ 
O. of A., l-c assess to O. 


ee 


- 
io] 
eau uN NS DOW 


A. W. 14823, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
. 6 3 ; df, 40c; I. F., 50c 
. M., 1-c assess to O. WwW. W 
noxville, Tenn, tax, june, "15, to and 
. C. Jeannette, Pa, tax, sept, "15, to and 
incl may, 
=. & a a Va, tax, oct, ‘15, to and 
incl mar, 
2 deo Use aes N Y, tax, aug, "15, to and 
‘incl on 1 
& L. U., Charlottesville, Va, sup 
& P. 14617, tax, bal d, ‘15, bal j, bal f, m, 
BG $1.45; » aa d f, $1.45; I. F., $3; 
ha F., 25c 


f, $3; vied - 
. 12439, tax, bal a, bai $, bal ° n, 
oe be a bal f, fm, 's Sg 75; f. + 75; 


elarigio 


I. 
I. 
R. 
R. 
Cc. 
I. 
Cc. 
T. 
T. 
B. 
B. 
I. 
Cc. 
Cc. 


df, $2.15; I. 'F., Se 
T.'B. & A. A. 11597, tax, mar, '16, $3.50; 
f, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
. L. 12953, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, m, 
» $4.755 1, $4.75; d f, $4.75 
. & S. R. F. 14912, tax, bal, j, bal f, m, 
45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45 
. A. 14284, tax, mar, '16, $1.65; f, 
d f, $1.65; sup, 75c 
. & A. 15002, tax, mar, "16, $1.10; 
-10; d f, $1.10; I. F., 25¢ 
"14585, tax, mar, 


4 
i 


; 1-c assess to O. W. » 9c 
Sl, sg m, '16, $3.35, f, $3.35; 
: enon $1.90 


2.9" > 


a- 


I. F 
10184, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, bal f, 
$2.30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30; R. F., $1 
10953 


z . U., Crawfordsville, Ind, tax, j, f, m,°16.. 
. 14971, tax, mar, "16, 48c; I. F., 50c. . 

2, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ‘16, $23.47: 
23.47; d f, $23.46; I. F., $4.75 
in Harrigan, Urbana, Ohio, sup 
L. A., New Athens, IIl, tax, a, m, j, '16.. 
Fe 'R. U. of A., tax, j, f, m, 16 
oO! 


Y 


0422, tax, bal }: bal f, m, °16, $1.55; 
$1 a sm $1.55; I. F., 75c 
ot ier, tax, bal j, "16, 5c; 


OF op 3 oa Fw YY Y p> 


be 


p 


, tax, bal d, ‘15, bal j, bal f, m, ’ 
; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, 8c 
G. W. &B.A. of the U.S. & C., 5 pede 
N. 1-c assess to O. W. W 
U. Tvinided, Colo, sup 


W. 10943, tax, bal d, 
. 16, —~ f, $20.40; df, $20.40; 
9; R. F., 50c; sup, 20c 


A Rs, neo 


Oprrne Pe 


arti 
- & 
.S. 
» Ee 
. U. 
-L. 
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Cc. L. U., eee. Colo, tax, may, to and 
1 


14914, ‘tax, bal d, ’15, bald 16, $16.40; 
x $16.40; d f, $16.40; I. F., $2.25; sup, 50¢ 
T. S. 12046, tax, bal s, bal 0. "bal n, bal d, "15, 
a bal f, m, '16, $8.70; f, $8.70; d f, $8.70; 
- $2; R. F., 25e 
Fr. 7 13136, tax, f, m, 
d f, $2.55; sup, $3.60 


. M. E. 14265, tax, 


d f, $1.40; I. F., 

7 &%. Ge Olean, N Y, tax, apr, "15, to and 
incl mar, ’16 

2.2% © ; Hammond, Ind, tax, 
feb, 6. to and incl jan, "17 

A. S. of P. E. 9003, 1-c assess to O. W. W. 

F. L. 7426, tax, f, m, a, ’16, $1.05; f, $1. 05; 
d f, $1.05 

Ss. T. B. & A. oe. tax, f, m, 16, $1.10; 
x $1.10; d f, $1.1 

oe 8533, tax, f, _ "16, $4.20; f, $4.20; 

d f, $4. 20; sup, $2.04 


x 
a 


Dy pipe 


. 15065, sup. 


; -, Hibbing, Minn, sup 
2794, sup 
RE R. E. of A., l-c assess to O. 


'— 


£ 


PBOPPOD 


Qa a 
Siew pea 
ee 


> 
ate 


, l-c assess to O. W. . 
me tax, m, a, 16, $4.80; l-c 
hw DP asccscoevscscees 
a 14139, tax, mar, "16, 75c; f, 75c; 


om. 


Q. 
D 

c. 
=. 
*. 
P. 

H. 


° bal f, "16, 25c; 


. el tax, mar, "16. 
L. 12709, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, bal f, m, "16, 
$11; f, $11; “df, $11; 1. F., $4; R. F., $3.25; 


mZ 


d f, $1.33 
B. P. “oe tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, 
bal d, "15, $1.75; f, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
.S. & B. P. W. 9605 
C., Paris and vicinity, Tex, sup 
C., Paris and vicinity, Tex, sup 


P. 15072, sup 
P. wa I.F ° 
. U. of A., 1-c assess to O. W. W.... 
a “of N. A., 
- 10342, tax, feb, '16, 80c; f; 80c; d f, 80c 
L. C., Freeport, Ill, tax, apr, to and 
sept, "15 
. 8217, tax, bal f, m, ’16, $3.70; f, $3.70; 


"16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
. F. W. 14577, tax, bal n, bal'd, ’15, bal i, 
hy og ng ee f, $2.90; df, $2.90; I I. F., 


L. P. 14992, tax, mar, '16, $5.25, f, $5.25; 
$5.25; I. 2 
. 14307, tax, bal j, bal f, m, "16, $5; f, 


sd 

13178, tax, bal d, ’15, we he pal f, aM 

$4.60; f, ‘$4.60; df, $4.60; I. F., $5; 
$t 50; sup, 50c 

F. L. 14167 ‘tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal i de A 
~~ 16, $1. 15; f, $1.15; d f, $1.15; R » $1 

& R. W. 14565, tax, bal n, iia M14 

bat'j, bal f, bal m, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal d. 
"15, bal j, bal f, m, °16, $5.40; f, $5.40; 


tort Hv ORT nnoooRstIO 


| 
pitem: _ 


SSSNSssussssyssy s y 
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Dillinger 


Pure Rye 
Whiskey 











Bottled in Bond—Ask for 
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a° & 
Om 


. Derby, Conn, tax, july, "15, to and 
1 june, ’1 

= Eldorado, Ill, tax, n, d, 
12794, 1-c assess to O. w 
- & Booneville, —~ sup 


rr pirseerr Ee 


» Be 15073, sup 

. L. W. 15074, su 
. L. W. 15074, I. 

. & L. B. 15075, sup 
. 15076, sup 

. 15076, I. F 


qa A. "Cheyenne, Wyo, tax, july, °15, to 
incl j a "16 
L. Oklahoma cau Okla, tax, 


x 
aA aa 


ser 


"16, to ae incl mar, 
. & S. W. 14791, (ae OS Ww. W. 
—— i-c assess to O. W. W 


~ 
a] 


Quakertown and vicinity, Pa, tax, 
and incl june, ’ 
pasta, Pa., tax, oct, '15, to and incl 


ie L. B. 15075, acct I. F 
4773, tax, Me n, bal d, "15, bal j, ’ 


roprine® 


bd 
28 


: 


OS 8% 0 OR O HemIN 


o- 
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A safe and palatable laxative for children 


correcting intestinal troubles 


B' checking wind colic and 
common with children dur- 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup ing the period of teething, helps to 





Absolutely non-narcotic 


Does not contain opium, morphine, nor any of their derivatives 


produce natural and healthy sleep. 
Soothes the fretting baby and there- 
by gives relief to the tired mother. 














24. F. L. 15047, I. F 
c. 


E. & S. 11680, tax, mar, ’ 
d f, '. ‘ waiiatan 
W. S. P. . 12600, tax, f, m, a, '16, $2.65; 
$2.65; d f, $2.65; sup, 68c : 
C. M. 14061, tax, bal d, ‘15, bal j bal % 
16, $2.75; f, $2.75; d f, $2.75; R. F. 
B. & C. 10301, tax, m, a, '16, 90c; f, Boe: 
d f, 90c¢ 
L. P 12888. tax, mar, '16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 
12432, tax, mar, '16, 95c; f, 95c; 
7, tax, bal d, IS, bal i, G °06, 
25; d f, $1.25 ‘ 
‘ + . ial ? bal f, m, ‘16, 
$7 80: f, "$7 .80; d f, $7 . F., $1; sup, 4c 
°. ,% 11478, tax, mar, '16, aie: f, 95c; d f, 95c; 


Pp, 4c 
14998, tax, mar, '16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c; 

50c ° 

& B. A. 5783, tax, f, m, "16, $6.10; 

; | f, $6.10 

A. A. .~ tax, mar, '16, $3; f, $3; 
-LF ; 

14982, tax, bal d, "15, bal j, bal f, m, "16, 

: f, 9Se; d f, 95c; I. F., $4.75; sup, $1.65 

14823, tax, mar, '16, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, 


, tax, mar, "16, $1.35; f 
5; l-c assess to O. W. W 
"16, ? 15: 
» $2 50 


a, ty oes. 20; 

oP eii20a fH; RP $5 

T. S. 10422, tax, bal o, bal n, bal - ’ bal 
d, Me bal j, bal f, '16, 65c; f, 65c; dt " 65c; 


sup, 8c ‘ , 
F. qh ‘1497 5, tax, mar, '16, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 75c; 
I. F., 75c 


R. Ww. Lasse, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j. bal f, 
f, $7.85; d f, $7.8 

. bal a, bal m, bal i, bal a, 

, bal d, ‘15, bal 3: = A 

; é f, Fe F., 


’. 14886, sup 
. 10175, sup 


- 2 Keokuk, lowa, tax, apr, "15 to 
and incl sept, ‘15 ey , 
L. U., Sherman, Tex, tax, jan, "15 to and 

"16, $5.22; f 


, l-c assess to O. W. W 
, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a 
‘pal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, oat b, bal f, 
$2.65; f, $2.65; d f, $2.65; I. 1 
A. W. 14817, tax, bal d, ‘15, bal j. bal f, 
45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 
S. M. 9560, 1-c assess to O. W. W.. 
fr. 14814, Ly bal o, bal n, bal d, 70c; 
f, 70c; d f, 

A. W. 14814. hag bal n, ; bal d, “15, j, 16, $1.30; 
f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., $2.75.. é 
A. W Leo tax, bal d, ‘15, bal j, t, "16, $1.37; 

d f, $1.36; I. F., 
Pe. ianbs. tax, bal f, m, 16, 8 Ss. f, » $1. 35; 
$1.35 


. 14962, "tax, feb, "16, 45c; f, 45c; 


f, 45c , 
14943, I. F. : ; 
>. & S. 14611, tax, mar, '16, 75c; f, 75c; 


25. 


Se 
L. P. 14834, tax, bal j 


F. 


PEBONOS m0 0 9 


H.N.M 


d f, 75c; I. F., 2 

j, bal j, bal a, bal s, 
15, bal j, bal f, m, '16, 
$1.70; f, $1.70; d f, $1.70 


A. T. W. 14852, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, 


bal n, bal d, '15, f, '16, $5.40; f, $5.40; 

“ER OOS eerste 

. W. 15000, tax, mar, 16, $30.85; f, $30. 85; 

df, $30.85 

L. 7231, tax, bal d, "15, bet + bal f, m, 16, 

, $5.80; f, $5.80; d f, $5.80; I. F., 

. W. 14472, tax, apr, "16, 50c; f, 50c; ‘df, ‘50c; 

sup, 29c 

. W. 14472, 1-c assess to O. W. W 

. S. & F. H. O. 14400, tax, bal j, bal m, bal j, 

‘bal j, bal a, bal s, "15, m, 16, 7.90; f, $7.90; 

d f, $7.90; I. F., 75c 

Away B. M. 14787, tax, bal n, ~ ai "15, bal 
»'16, $1.75; f, $1.75;.4 f, $1. 

ay 11234, tax, f, m, a, '16, $15. o8: f, $15.95; 

‘af, $15.95 

. L. U., Millinocket, Me, sup 

L. 13048, tax, bal n, bal d, bal j 


H. of N. A., 1-c assess to O. W. 
. W. 14778, sup. . 

. 12776, sup 

14061, sup 

. 7479, i-c assess to O. W. W. 

. & M.R. R. F. H., ete., 5572, 

. P. 7592, tax, mar, ‘16, $1. 3s. f, $1.25; 
‘af, $1.25 


B. M. 10167, tax, apr, '16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


85c; sup, 4c; l-c assess to O. W. W., I7c.. 
{. W. B. 11317, tax, mar, 16, $1.85; f, $1. 85; 
d f, $1.85; I. F., $1.25 

. 7073, tax, m, a, 16, $8.05; f, $8.05; 
d f, $8.05; I. F., $1.50 


W. G. S. 14845, l-c assess to O. Ww. 
x & L. A., Peoria, Ill, tax, j, f, m, 


H. & L. 14838, tax, bal m, bal } bal j 
“bal. 5, f, °16, os. 57; f, $3.57; f, 3.56; 
I. 


75c 
S. M. 14911, ‘tax, ‘mar, "16, 75¢; f, 75e; df, 75c 
T. W 


A. W. 15081, sup. . 
A. W. 15081, I. F.. 


.M. W. 15033, I. F... 


I. U. of P. R., etc, tax, mar, 
T. W. I. U., tax, {3 m, "16, $76.68; 1-c assess 


to O. W. W., 


F. L. 14342, tax, bal n, al 4. "15, bal j, f, 16, 


mS f, $2.65; d f, $2.6 
. P.C. A of A., At A W. W. 


U. G. W. of A., tax, f, m, '16 
I. B. of C.R. & D. & W. W. of U. 8. & Can, 


l-c assess to O. W. 


I. B. of C. R. Dew. etc, sup. 

*. L. 8152, tax, mar, 16, 95c; f, 95e; 4 f 95¢c 

J. P. 10367, tax, mar, ‘16, $6.70 f, $6.70; 
.25 


d f, $6.70; I. F., $1. 

. M. 14604, tax, bal j 

a % $2.30; d f, $2.30; + $2.25... 
B. & A. 14268, tax, bal f, m, "16, $2.25; 

a $2.25; def, ty) ™ Pee 

H. N. & A. 14742, tax, ‘pal mar, '16, 25c 


"16, $2.30; 


~ 25e; d f, 25¢ 
L. B. 


15009, tax, mar, "16, $2.90; € $2.90; 


d f, $2.90 - 
F. L. 14721, tax, f, m, °16, $1. 90; f, $1.90; 
90. 


S. M. Us pom ‘14759, tax, apr, "16, 75c; f, 75c; 


df, 


Cc. L., Se Joseph, Mo, tax, apr, '15, to and 


incl june, '16 
> Oo ee Ge 2 niontown, Pa, ‘tax, ’ july, 
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The Hall Switchand SignalCompany 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 








and incl dec, 15 

. C. C.L. C., San Rafael, Cal, tax, dec,’ 

to and incl may, ‘16 
B. A." P. 14353, tax, bal d, "15, bal j, bal f, 
, 16, $15; f, $15; d f, $15; I. F., $12.50; 

i -» 25¢; sup, $1.35 

. 11016, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, bal fe 

» $60.30; d f, $60.30; R 


Ro 12988, tax, bal n, b a5, bal j, f, 
be: , $25. 15;d f, $25.15, ho $56.25 


» A., tax, mar,’ 
C., l-c assess to O. W. W. 
. 14375, tax, mar, '16, $1. 70; f, $1.70; 
» $1.70; l-c assess to O. W. W., 34c. 
. 14814, tax, bal j, m, '16, $2.20; f, $2. 20; 
f, $2.20; I. F., -25 
. 14332, tax, feb, 
$34.40; I. F., $1. 
. Ge Eureka, Cal, a. aug, 


a 
ad 


"15, to and 


ao > Sb 


T. 
I. 
R. 
M. 


8145, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '16, $2.85; 
f, $2.85; d f, $2.85 
L. ~ 1% tax, feb, ‘16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 
$. of P. E. 9003, tax, apr, "16, $1.35; 
‘BL 35; d f, $1.35 
. 10833, tax, apr, '16, 45c; [, 45c; d f, 45c 
. 9480, ~y apr, "16, sy ia 35c; ‘df, 35e; 
assess to O. W. W., 
"11407, tax, apr, 16, $1.40; f, ore 

O. W. W., $1.40 


a 


SoM Mt O 9p prs 


Q 


Pp 
. A., Tuscarawas County, Ohio, sup. 
. A., Tuscarawas County, Ohio, tax, 
6 


emery 


mob ibs sec; 


oe 
go Oeste 


robo. 


4 c 

° Chanenm, Pittsfield, 

. S. 14999, sup 

— eve Conn, tax, sept, 

‘incl feb, 

C. Tne West Paim Beach, Fla, tax, feb, 
and incl july, "15 

©. Bs Abilene, Tex, tax, oct, "15, to and incl 


2 


"15, to and 
"15, to 


, Peru, Ind, tax, o, n, .. 
"& G. W. W. 10943, 
. H. 14850, tax, “g if > Pie, $14.05; f, 
; df, $14.05; I. F., $20 
. H. 14850, , ins, mar, ’ 
: df, $12.80; I. F., $12.50 
. a — a feb, ’16, $12.50; f, 
2.50; d f, $12. 
15051, a 
Semel supplies 
Subscriptions, AM FrEp 
Advertisements, Am FEp 
Premiums on bonds 


Total. ccccccccccccccccececece 


62 
50 
37 
44 

3 
35 


493 


"$79,414 94 


5 
fe 


. Refund overpayment of jan, 


EXPENSES 


April, 1916, rent, E S Hege. 
ganizing expenses, S M Boydston 

Salary, week ending, apr 1, ‘16, F C Thorne. . 

Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
Holder, $57; Grant Hamilton, $57 

Translation, W von Ezdorf. 

Organizing expenses, J P O’Brien 

Refund overpayment, oct, '15, tax, Cotton and 
Burlap Bag Makers 14787, F F Kellermann. 

Organizing expenses, W Brodie 

Engrossing charters, W Duncan 

Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $49.50; J] G 
Brown, $49.70; J E Smith, $4.80 

Refund overpayment, jan, °16, 
beaters 14670, E Madsen. 

Organizing expenses, F W Sny der. 


- 12,000 2-c stamped wes wl PO “ace” 


Stamps: 300 3-c, $9; 400 4-c, $16; 200 5-c, 
$10; 300 6-c, $18; 300 Se. " $24; "300 oe, 
$30; P O dept.. 

Or anizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), 


Organizing expenses: J Tafelski, od Wy 
Richie, $31.45; A Adamski, 35-76 


Flynn, $75.91; A f*-~ $36 
$3; H Frayne, $158.75; » 

S Sonthei 2; H L Bichelberger, 
+ 28; T San 20; 
D Santos, $20 


Organizing engenm, C Wyatt 
C O Young, $66; L A 


Money received and not receipted for, Federal 
Labor Union 7231 
Refund of money received and not receipted 
for, Federal Labor 7231, J H Wittenbrink 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters a M 
ully, Poa Ae $64.7 
a expenses: J A Fiett, $53. 70; 
hubbuck, rSS3. 24; H Streifier, $58. 16; L 
Thompson, $20 
Money received and not receipted for, Sus- 
pender Workers 13086 
St tax, Federal 


Labor 14481, J Cryer, sec 
Salary, week ending, apr 8.1 v6, F C Thorne. . 
Legislative expenses, J P 
Organizing expenses: J Fischer, tt 5.30; J] B 
Dale, $31.50; J L. Lewis, $83.32 
Interest on account of advances on loan to the 
F. of L., for office building, American 
Security & Trust co 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton... 
Salary, office couptages, week ending, apr 8,’ 
J Kelly, $35; F Manning, $50; L « 
Sterne, $26; j E Giles, $26; D L Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $18; 
I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E 
Hawkins, $18; G A Boswell, $18; R S 
Thomas, $16; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$16; C R Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, 
$22.07; F E Waggaman (5}< days), $14. a: 
M M Connell, $19. a f C Howard, $21. 
S B Woolls, $18; Ra $16; H em 
Myers, $20. ‘54; G 5 Boswell (5% 
$13.75; M J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, 
M M Coates, $12; L von Kreuter, $12; A 
D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $11; E R 
Illingworth, $i6; H H Ruebsam, $16; E 
Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; V L Young, 
$15; L P Chamberlain, 2 nj CR os 
$11; A E Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; 
Covert. $11; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, a 
F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $20.71; S 
Warren, $11; B Manual, $10; B E iy 
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Louis Schmidt's 
Restaurant 








Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 
MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 
PHONE MAIN 3236 


702 7th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 














$16; R M Purcell (5 6-7 days), $14.82; G 
Mills, $10; E C Rodier, $10; H Browne, $18; 
A E Bostick, $15; A Garvey, $15; F M Leg- 
ett, Wh 14;CR Adams, $16.34; C A Marks, 
85: 71;L H Nielsen, $10; R W Clark, $10; 


pens, 75c; % gross pencils, $2.25; 1 rule, 
25c; 1 ink well, $1.75; 1 pen holder, 15c; 
3 metal waste baskets, $3; 24 sheets card 
board, $2.90; 2 invoice books, $6.50; i 
gross pens, $1; 12 typ ribbons, $7.50; 4 gross 
Eagle dr pencils, $2.25; % gross erasers, 








R M Schwier (4 days), $10. 18; AG Russell 
(4 days), $13.10 ; 
Organizing expenses, J P Holland ‘ 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess): M 
Kelleher, $36.30; M Kelleher, $44.24 
Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $04 95; yj 
G Brown, $44.10; S E Peete, 
Salary, office employe, week ending, apr 8, "16 


R L Guard 
s: 3,000 I-c, $30; 3,000 2-c, $60; P O 


Ouguaiaing expenses, W Abrahams. 

Refund overpayment, jan, '16, tax, Soda 
Mineral Water Emp. 14797, H J Dipe- 
brock. 

Refund overpayment, a, s, 0, n, d, "15, j, "16 
tax, Gypsum Miners 14319, F Crosby 

Money received and not receipted for, Soda 
& Mineral Water Employes 14797 

8. Organizing expenses, D Kreyling 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Salary, office employe, week ending, apr 8, 
M Webster 
Money received and not receipted for, Federal 
11617 


10. Organizing expen (1-c hatters assess): 
Dufty, $63.41; W Collins, $57.80 
Organizi ing phd E T Flood, ; J 
Tafelski, $61.97; T H Flynn, des. rH F 
Riley, $25.60; J M Richie, 1.94;A Goode, 
$35.62 


Organizing expenses (1-c hatters assess), H F 
Hiefers 

Organizing expenses: H Striefler, $62.42; F 
H McCarthy, $64.63; H Frayne, $131. ‘65; 
A Marks, $30; J L Lewis, $73.36; A Wilson, 


$28.80 
Printing Weekly News Letter of apr 1, 
The Washington int 


Ore wall, $20 


Money received and not receipted for, Federal 
Labor 11796 
Money at) and not receipted for, Federal 
Labor 1241 
Money received and not receipted for, Federal 
Labor 12362 
Refund of se. I F., Glass Snappers 
14845, W C 
11.LOrganizing expen: my = wre. $84.65; H L 
Eichelberger, glesias, $59; J D 
Chubbuck, sso ‘: J A Fiett, $57.15; s 
Sontheimer, $39. 10. 
Strike benefits to Tobacco Strippers 12502, 
sixth week ending nov 13, '15, Santiago 
a organizer, and Quadalupe Vazquiz, 





Refund of overpayment, july, "15, tax, City 

Firemens 11431, BTW Sull secy 
12. Legislative ullivan . 

Stamps: 5,000 I-c, $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; 800 
4-c, $32; P O dept 

Organizing expenses (1-c hatters assess): J E 
Roach, $64.08; M Scully, $64.50 
anizing expenses: C O Young, 

aylor, $81.13 

Supplies: 12 Underwood “2 ribbons, 
cleaning brushes, 30c; 7 doz pencils, $3. io. 
1 line “dater, $1; 1 doz carbon paper, $2.50; 
1 doz pads, $1; 1 invoice book, $3.10; 
6 ink eradicators, $1.25; 3 bot mucilage, 
$2.70; 3 bot paste, $2.70; 1 qt carmine ink, 
$1.75; 12 boxes rubber bands, $7.50; 1 gross 


$2.25; 4 reams bond paper, $3.20; 50 scratch 
pads, $1 .90; 2 boxes Hotchkiss staples, $1; 
2 letter trays, 75c; 12 balls twine (heavy). 

$3. 36; 12 balls twine, $2.04; 1 stamp pad, 
35c; 1 wire basket, 50c; 2 bottles red ink, 
50c; 1 bottle ink, 25c; ledger paper, 75c; 
10,000 envelopes printed, $30; 100 blank 
guides, $1.60; 1 Ib wax, 60c; 1 —— ring 
binder, $3.90; 6 aink eradicators, + 
boxes pens, $2; 2 blank books, 
blank guides, $2; 3 sets gute, $1 05; ~~ 
writer and Office Suppl 

Supplies: 5,000 staples, $2. 50: 2,000 staples, 
BS. 6 erasers, 25c; 3 erasers, 25c; 1 cleaning 
eraser, 10c; 12 red pencils, 50c; 2 wire letter 
baskets, $i; 1,000 ruled cards, $2; Type- 
writer and Office Supply co 

Printing: corrections and 50 proofs, Cw 
tions, $17.05; 3,000 hints, $16.50; 5,000 
lists of organizations, $145. 20; nw and 
corrections list of organizers, $14.30 0; 1,000 
index cards, $5; 2,000 cards, $7; 3,000 
instructions to organizers, $314; 2,000 
charter records, $5.50; 5,000 list of organizers, 
$123.20; 4,000 pass words, $8; 10,000 Why, 
$22.50; 500 Labor Press, $12.50; The 
Trades Unionist 

Printing regular editon Am Frp for mar, ’ 
The Law Re er Printing co 

Printing Am Ferp, mar, ’16, for local unions. 
The Law Reporter Printing co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

One copy evening and Sunday Star to apr 1, 
"16, R K Whitford 


Sy _ and printing: | sterling fountain 
2,000 receipts, $24.75; 2,000 circulars, 
$10. 50; 10,000 letter heads (5,000 printed; 
5,000 plain), $25; 1,000 circulars, $5.25; 
2,000 weekly expense blanks, $22.25; 5,000 
charter applications, $21.75; — letter 
heads, $5.25; 5,000 second sheets : 
i 500 monthly separ, $14.75; 
ional reports, $12.75; 400 mond reports, 
$12. 25; 500 additional eoperts, $2.75; 1,000 
charter opeato $8.50; 2,800 Niag ara 
clips, $2.15; 3,000 receipt blanks, 318, 25; 
2,600 ater circulars, $10; 800 circulars, 
$10.75; 700 circulars, $4.50; 3,500 circular, 
$26.25: 10,000 letter heads, $36.25; The 
Law Reporter Printing co 
4 copies Current History, N Y Times 
Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage co 
Salary, office employe, week ending apr 8, 
ER Brownley (5 days) 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 
Telegrams, The Western Union Telegraph co 
Refund of money received and not — 
for, Federal Labor 11796, E ¥ Ern 
Refund overpayment, tax, for, j, f, '16, a 
Strippers 9608, L R 


. Organizing expenses, J B Dale 


Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Printing extra copies of the Weekly News 
Letter of apr 8, '16, The Washington Herald 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $57; Grant 
oe + 
ary, office employes, week ending, apr 15, 
"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35, DF 
Manning, 0: L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; DL Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $21.94; I 





13. 


. Organizing expenses (l-c 


. Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, 


FINANCIAL 


$19; W H 


M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, 
$18; GA 


Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, 
Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $16; M Web- 
ster, $30.25; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$16; C R Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, 
$21.43; F E Waggaman, $16; M M Con- 
nell, $20.19; E C Howard, $23.14; S B 
Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $16; H K Myers, 
$20.24; G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; 
M R Ford, $16; M M Coates, $12; L von 
oe, $12; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, 
$11; R Illingworth, $16; H H Ruebsam, 
$16: E Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; V L 
Young, $15; L P Chamberlain, $11; C R 
Gilbert, $11; A E Rush, $11; E B Kane, 
$11; M Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F 
Lollo, $11; F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, 
$18.39; S M Warren, $11; B Manuel, $10. 48; 
B E Gorman, $16; R M Purcell, $18.58; G 
Mills, $10; E C Rodier, $10; A E Bostick. $15: 
A Garvey, $15;F M Leggett (5 2-7 days), 
$14.11;C Adams, $16.25; C A Marks, $16.16; 
L H Nielsen, $10; R W Clark, $12; R M 
Schwier, $15; A G Russell, $18.33... 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co. 
Printing Weekly News Letter of apr 15, '16, 
Washington Herald... : ee a 
Refund of overpayment of j, f, '16, tax, Leather 
Workers 14609, C A Gendreau. 
hatters. assess), 


The 


Kelleher 
Organizing expenses: s Iglesias, $41; G Brown, 
$44.21 


. Organizing expenses, J Tafelski. 


Salary, week ending apr 15, '16, F C Thorne... 


. Organizing expenses (l-c hatters ~ ra 


Collins, $45.90; P F Duffy, $63.0 
Organizing expenses, H Streifler. . 
a expenses (l-c hatters assess), H F 


om anizing expenses: A Marks, $30; A Goode, 
3 77; H L, Eichelberger, $69. 40; F Reilly, 
$24.70; H Frayne, $111.08; T H Frayne, 
$101. 16; F H McCarthy, $85.15; S Sont- 
heimer, $44.16; J L Lewis, $116.27; J M 
Richie, $33.77; A Wilson, $55.80; E T Flood, 
5.05 


$61.03; J 
Chubbuck, $51.25; J Fitzpatrick, $250.b. 
Iw Troyer, $10 


. Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess): J E 
82 


Roach, $84.60; M Scully, 

Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $63.84; C O 
Young, 7 

Organizing expenses, H F Hilfers. . 

Refund of overpayment of feb, "16, tax, Axle 
Workers 14943, D N Johnson 

Refund of overpayment of reinstatement fees, 
Marble, Mosaic & Terrazzo Workers 14993, 


20. Salary, office employes, week ending apr 22, 16: 


J Kelly, $35; R b- Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$30; LA Sterne, $26; JE Giles, $26; DL 
Bradley, $18;FL Faber, $22.84; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin (% day 
vacation), $25; A E Hawkins, $18; G A 
Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $20; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $16; W von 
Ezdorf, $18; F E Waggaman, $16; M M 
Connell, $16; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, 
$18; EJ Tracy, $16; HK Myers, $20.24; 
G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R 
Ford, $16; M M Coates, $12; L von Kreuter, 
$12; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $11; ER 
Illingsworth, $16; H H Ruebsain, $16; E 
Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; V L Young, 
$15; L P Chamberlain, $11; C R Gilbert, 
$11; E B Kane, $11; M Covert, $11; PF M 
Sears, $11; E F Lollo, $11; F W Dodge (5% 
days), $9.19; C J Darr, $19.10; S M Warren, 
$11; B Manuel, $10; B E Gorman, $24.58; 
R M Purcell, $15; G E Mills, $10; E Cc 
Rodier, $10; A E Bostick, $15; A Garvey, 
$15; F M Leggett (5 6-7 days), $14.74;C R 
Adams (5 6-7 days), $14.74; C A Marks, 
$15.63; L H Nielsen, $10; R W Clark, $12; 
RM Schwier, $15;A Gl Russell (1 day), ay 80 

Salary, week ending apr 22, 16, F C Th 

Legislative expenses, J P *&. 

President Gompers annual dues to the Natl 
Economic League, may 1, ’15, to may 1, '16, 


Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), M 


$1,001 
101 


31 


45 


1 00 


STATEMENT 


20. 


Kelleher. . : 
Organizing expe nses, J B Dale 
Postage due on letters AM Fep and Weekly 
a Letters returned, W H Douglas, post- 
m aaie ; 
Binding Weekly News Letters, $6; 
file, $1.25; A Zichtl & co 
Rent of basement to apr 18, 


repairing 


16, J A Wilner 


Repairing type writer, Universal Typewriter 
Repair co... . 

Organizing expenses, FW " Snyder 
Three months storage from jan 26, 
incl apr 26, °16, Merchants 

Storage co 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg ec co. 
Translation, Wilfrid Rouleau. 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 
Printing regular edition of apr, '16, 
The Law Reporter Printing co 
Printing apr, '16, Am Fep for local unions, 
Law Reporter Printing is 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 
Organizing expenses, W Jones 
Money received and not receipted for, Federal 
Labor 12794 keke 
Organizing expenses, J G Brown. . 
Salary, office employes, week ending apr 22, 
"16 (4 days vacation), C R Breneman 


"16, to and 
Transfer & 


Am Fp, — 


The 


. Salary, office employes, week ending apr 29, "16 


week + es 


(vacation), IL, A Sterne, $26; 
$9.83. 


apr 22, '16 (26-7 days), H Browne, 
Organizing expenses, L, B Travers... .. 
Refund of oveevey ent of feb, 16, tax, Federal 


2,000 mailing tubes, G P Killian co 
Repairs to typewriter, The Oliver Ty pewriter 


. Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess) : 
rey $64.50; M Scully, $64.22; W Collins, 
20 


25. 


26. 


Organizing expenses: S Sontheimer, $41.90; F H 
McCarthy, $65.43; A Marks, $33: H 
Frayne, 125.7 75; H Streifler $66.05; H L 
Eichelberger, $58. 18; T H Flynn, $113.08; 

M Richie, $32.76; A Wilson, $1. 80; J 
afelski, $83.61; F Reilly, $26.57; E T 
Flood, $76.36; A Goode, $37 

Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, 
Window Glass Snappers 14845, W C Smith 

Refund of overpayment of mar, '16, tax, Sus- 
paneer and Neckwear Workers 10093, M 


Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess) : JE 
Roach, $99.16; P F Duffy, 
anizing expenses: S when $43; J Novok, 
34.30; J A Flett, ry C Wyatt, $67.53; 
J D Chubbuck, $58.0. 
Organizing expenses, M A "Yates. ii 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), I 
Kelleh 
Organizing expenses: © ‘OY oung, 7 7 5; TF 
McMahon, $42.10; C P Taylor, 2.92... 


eee 


. Organizing expenses, J B Dale.... 


Legislative expenses, J P Eg an 
Salary, week ending, apr 29, "16, ¥ G Thorne ‘ 
Salary, office employes, week ending apr '29, 16: 

J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 

$30; J E Giles, $26; D L, Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, 
$19; W H Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $18; 
G A Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $16.58; M 
Webster (5 5-7 days), $19; S Lankford, $18; 
F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, $18; W von 
Ezdorf, $18; F E Waggaman, $16; M M 
Connell, $16; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, 
$20; E J Tracy, $16; H K Myers, $20.24; 
G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; MR 
Ford, $16; M M Coates, $12; L von Kreuter, 
$12; A D Cecil, $15; J] McDonald, $11; ER 
Illingworth, $16; H H Ruebsam, $16; E 
Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; V L Young 
Young (5 3-7 days), $13.58; L P Chamberlain, 
$11; C R Gilbert, $11; A E Rush, $11; EB 
| oat $11; M Covert, $11; F M Sears, 
$11; E F Lollo, $11; F W Dodge, $10;SM 
Warren, $11; B Manuel, $11.43; B E Gor- 
man, $16.58; R M Purcell (5 days), $12.33; 
G Mills, $10; E C Rodier, $10; A E Bostick, 
(S days), $12.33; A Garvey, $15; F M 
Leggett (56-7 days), $14.73;CR Adams, $15; 
C A Marks, $15; L H Nielsen, $10; R W 
Clark, $18.40; R M Schwier, $15; H Browne, 
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27. $928 20 929, 
Organizing expenses: W Bradley, $20; C E 
Scharf, $20; J J Yonhon, $20.............. 60 00 Refund of overpayment, f, a, s, 0, n, ‘15, tax, 
Refund of overpayment of feb, '16, tax, Sugar Agricultural Workers 14817, B Pizarro 
Workers 10519, J W La Ponite.... : 15 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder a 57 00 $21,611 
Organizing expenses, M De Young Pace 20 00 : 
Expenses Washington to Rochester, Buffalo 
and return, Frank Morrison, secy 45 45 RECAPITULATION 
Translation, W von Ezdorf................. 1 25 
Refund of overpayment of j, f, '16, tax, Win- Cash balance on hand March 31, 1916 ...- $53,506 38 
dow Glass Snappers 14961, H D Herron. . 60 Receipts for the month of April, 1916............ 25,908 56 
Refund of overpayment of feb, '16, tax, City - —— 
Firemens 14970, G Brown. . ieacewns 15 a $79,414 94 
Refund of overpayment of mar, ‘16, tax, Expenses for the month of April, 1916............ 21,611 86 
Federal Labor 11617, J Deans 15 _ , ———_ 
Salary, office employes, week ending may 6, Cash balance on hand April 30, 1916 $57,803 08 
_ . ‘16 (vacation), M R Ford 00 I htend m «or 
28. One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres... .. . 00 In pe nae fu ai $3,525 31 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy... . 66 2 ee eae 
+ Organizing expenses, S Iglesias 00 a 
ee, m o, 72c; newspapers and magazines, F . P 
$1.91; Congressional records, $1.68; hauling Cash balance on hand April 30, 1916 
and drayage, $6.75; matches, 40c; freight 7 - © 
and expressage, $5.93; messenger service, GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
90c; alcohol, 60c; disinfectants, 30c; glasses, : 
- ; dagen Abe ie 3 In defense fund April 30, 1916 $. 
ae Ee 40c; car tickets, $12.75; J E : On account of office building loan from defense | 
Premiums on bonds for april, ’16, National 50, 
Surety co..... wee ee 
Expenses, Washington to Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Youngstown, Ohio, and return, Frank 
a secy a : 
tamps, J Baumgarten & Sons... 3 , . . ny 
dE ot — ~ Rist, $51.70: j Balance on hand April 30, 1916, including loan. . . $107,803 
G Brown, $59.81; J J Graney, $20; J W Cash balance on hand April 30, 1916 . .. $57,803 
Troyer, $20... see secces On account of office building loan from defense 
29. Postage on Am Fep, P O dept.... 
Postage on Weekly News Letters, P O dept.. 
Stamps, received and used, Frank Morrison, 


FRANK_ MORRISON, 


BROMO- 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


lot 25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles. 











United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $3 $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 








Bogus and Imitation Labels 
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: BRAND 
& | O CONDENSED 
EVAPORATED 

















DUFFY'S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Graham Quality Exceis 


1 AM THE ONLY UNDERTAKER 
ee oe high cost of funerals. home 
my bed he propose to serve only the 
— Tree fo to t.. many ae low figure rather 
lew at an pine profit. Your own 
tha dened pon a I tell you I am in the right. 
Auto hearse any time, any place 





Funeral Parlors for free use of my patrons 
Assistants of all Denominations 


W. H. GRAHAM 
212-214 Main Street, Worcester 
Phone “Park 1560” 
1710 Washington St., Beston, Mass. 








United States 
Bicycle Tires 


In Every Respect They’re GOOD Tires 
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C/B 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 
STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 


LIFE AND LABOR 














FETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


a 


2 Rector Street _ 
NEW YORK, - _& A 


The magazine which gives you true 
knowledge of organized 
working women 


Read it 


LIFE AND LABOR 
Published by 


The National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America 
166 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Subscription Single Copies 
50 cents a year 5 cents 











CHICLETS 


The candy-coated gum. 
Cooling, cleansing, refresh- 
ing. Strengthen the teeth. 
Sweeten the breath. Really 
delightful. 10 for 5 cents. 
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Try These 
Wafers 
Once 


Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really deliciousthey are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers- 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 








NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principa: Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND ae 
PALMYRA 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





























Ty 


JON BREWE 


CELEBRATED 
PILSEN ER, CULMBACHER 
#° LAGER BEER 


PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


























WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 
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Buy Mitk that You Know 
is Rich and Pure 


You can depend on milk that has stood 
the grilling test of nearly sixty years. 

Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 

made of rich, creamy milk from healthy cows 


BRAND kept under thoroughly sanitary conditions. 

NDENS Itis preserved with high-grade cane sugar. 

As a baby food “Eagle Brand” has been 

used by thousands of careful mothers since 

1857. Asa pure, rich milk for cooking, it 

THE ORIGINAL addsa —— flavor to everything in which 
it is used. 
































ER VALUE 
and BETTER JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
SERVICE IN THE 
NEW Manufacturers of 


WHITE] | Vogel Patent Frost-Proof 
detitror writ Water Closets 
Vibrator and oe School and Factory 


Shuttle Machines Closets 


B® | WHITE SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY Wilmington, Del. Baltimore, Md. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO St. Louis, Mo. 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


WV It is Your Magazine 


W 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on . Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


The American Federationist 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 


D333333393335555535953599995953" 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


801-9 G Street N. W., Washington’ 


American Federationist 
we Magazine of the A. F. of L. 10 cents a copy; 
A. F. of L. Weekly itn 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 
Industria! Unionism in Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
By Exscutive Councm, American Federation of 


National Association of ~ = - frame Exposed; Revelations 
of Senate Lobby Investi 


By Executive Cov. a American Federation of 
Labor 


Initiative, Referendum and Recall 
cae Counci, American Federation of 





The American Labor Movement; Its Makeup, Achie t 
and Aspirations 
By Samug. Gompgrs. 5 cents per copy; 100, $3.00 
Trade Unions To Be Smashed Again 
By Samuge. Gompgrs 
Socialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By Samue. Gompgers 
Labor and Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
By SamugEt GompPEers 
Essence of Labor’s Contention on the Injunction Abuse 
By Samus. GomMPERS 
The Eight-Hour Workday; Its Inauguration, Enforcement 
ard Influences 
By Samus. Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, .00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By SamugEt GompPErRs. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies and Fool Friends 
By Samug. Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
No Compulsory Arbitration 
By Samus. GompeErs. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Open Shop Editorials 
By Samugt Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, rl Interna- 
tional Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James DuncAN 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 1913 
v G. W. Perkins 
Justice Wright’s Denial of Free Speech and Free Press 
By SamMuEL GoMPERS 
Dissenting Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Shepard in the Con- 
tempt Case of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company 
History of Trade Unions 
By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National 
and International Unions of America, By P. 
McGuire. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 
100, $5.00 
Philosophy of Trade Unions 
By Dver D. Lum. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.00; 
100, $9.v0 
The Eight-Hour Primer 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument. By Gzorcz 
E. McNen. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hour 
Movement 
By Grorce Gunton. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, 00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By Lemve.t Danryip. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, When 
and Where He Pleases? 
By Frank K. Foster. Per copy. 5 cents; ¢ denen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Trade Union Epigrams 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us. By 
Water MacArtuur. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
By Gsrorce E. McNemw. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
What Labor Could Do 
By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences” b 
Wri.1am Sater, and a letter of Hon. Amos 
wo Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 1 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor 
By Henry D. Lioyvp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Industrial Education 
Consisting of an Investigation and Report by a Com- 
petent Special Committee; Reports of Officers and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
The Attitude of Organized Labor and Others To- 
ward the Problem; A Glossary of Definitions, etc.; 
Labor’s Bill for Congressional Enactment. Per 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 
Universal Education 
By Senator Henry W. Briar. 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Condition of Women Workers 
By Ipa M. Van Erren. Per copy, 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We Unite 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
The eee + - Label ; Its History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by WaLTeR MacArrtuor, P. H. SHet- 
vin and Cuas. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the 
whole question. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents: 
100, $4.00 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of Labor. Per 
copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents: 100, 00 
Tuberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Plan Adopted by 
the A. F. of L. te War on Consumption 
Statement and Evidence in Support of Petition and Charges 
ted to the President of the United States Against 
the U. S. Steel Corporation by the A. F. of L. 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 
tempt Proceeding: 


A _—— i of the Reports of the Executive Coun- 
cil and President Gompers to the Toronto Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, Novem- 
ber 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice- 
President Mitchell's Address, etc. Per copy, 25 
cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 


Books and other publications Labor and Sociological sub- 
jects farnished et publishers’ rates 


Per copy, 5 cents; 


5 cents; dozen, 50 
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Chew it after every meal 


fj 


Avi, | 


is wrapped with the greatest 





care in air-tight, impurity-proof 


packages. 
and kept clean. 


It is made clean 


Dr. Anna Dwyer, chief physician of 
the morals court of Chicago, in a 


notable article 


in the Chicago 


Herald, says that chewing gum 


drives away worry and care. 


**The brain centers,’’ she 
says, ‘“‘are so situated 
that when the act of 
mastication is begun de- 
pression and melancholia 


leave the mind.’’ 


To help digestion, to 
preserve the teeth, and to 
drive away care, we say 








Name 


Address 





Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., 1326 Kesner Bldg., Chicago. 
Send me the Sprightly Spearmen’s book on Gum-ption and a free sample of 


- DOUBLEMINT 




























































$100 REWARD 











SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 







it, we want to know about it. 





made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 






markable offer. Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 








@We believe that money cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds. It is economy to buy them. 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 


@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 


@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 


817-819 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK CITY 














The Gere System 





Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are Jal Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 ™*™ out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 

















Comprising #a Green Stamps and Hamiltan Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Wamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving &A Stamps and Hamilton 




















“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE SOUTH OF NEW YORK 








727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 





HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That 
day is past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric 
Light in your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends 
entirely on how much money you want to spend. There is no better or 
brighter illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the 
cheapest. lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for 


had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


* 
| 

| 

$ Electricity on our liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be 
| 

| 
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